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THE ROMANCE OF THE LANGUE D’0OC. 


On September 12, 1213, near the little town of Muret, not 
far from Toulouse, Simon de Montfort, signally routed the 
forces under the command of Pedro II., King of Aragon. As 
the deciding victory of Catholicism over a relatively obscure 
sect it possesses little interest outside the limits of religious 
controversy, and that interest chiefly one of horror at the bar- 
barities practised by both sides, barbarities which strikingly 
recall the judgment of Sherman that ‘‘ War is Hell.’’ From a 
purely military point of view it is more interesting as being one 
of the very few battles of the early middle ages wherein any 
attempts at strategy were made, thereby ranking De Montfort 
as one of the really original generals in the history of military 
science. But above all it is of interest in marking the pass- 
ing of a brilliant civilization, which, had it been allowed to 
exist, would have greatly altered the trend of modern thought. 
It therefore belongs among the decisive battles of the world, 
Waterloo, Lepanto, Crécy, Poitiers, and the like. The reason? 
It gave the death-blow to the Langue d’Oc and the culture of 
the Midi, on the ruins of which it built up that of the Langue 
d’Oil, the parent of modern French. 

The passing of any civilization, of any language, has for 
the living a peculiarly sad interest. In such catastrophes we 
read often our own fate, and sigh over that seemingly funda- 
mental law by which nations accomplish their mission and 
then, surely though slowly, perish of old age, even if a stronger 


and newer people does not sooner exterminate them. And 
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when even the language of that civilization perishes, then the 
story becomes inexpressibly sad, more absorbing than the 
romance of any Romeo and Juliet. Languages seem to acquire 
a personality in their misfortunes, and thereby to follow the 
general laws which seem to preside over the conflicts of human 
beings. From time immemorial the lamb has been a symbol 
of the sacrifice which the harmless must suffer for the sins 
of the stronger. 

The Kelt, at whose door so few historical sins can be laid, 
seems to continue on as the living proof of this rule; his tongue, 
his genius, are ever saddened with the thought of undeserved 
wrong, though ever hopeful of well-deserved reward. 

Equally well does this principle hold true of a civilization 
and language not unlike the Keltic in spirit—of the Proveneal, 
that ray of sunlight in a dim age of literary obscurity, that 
premature grasping after gentleness of manner in an age of 
iron, that seeking after the hidden beauty of lyric rhythm in 
an epic age, that bit of modernism in the twelfth century; 
born with the very germs of corruption in its system, gifted 
with a hectic beauty all the more fatal because of its lack of 
strength ; doomed by the circumstances of its time and position 
to go down before the irresistible advance of a rougher and 
more virile civilization; nor yet quietly, but amidst the din of 
the bloodiest kind of war, with the exultant cries of its victors 
ringing in its ears and upon its own dying lips the bitterest 
of curses, bitter even in that age and well called the ‘‘ testament 
vengeur de la poésie Provengale.’’! Veritably a romance 
this, for it is a story with all that makes up what we call by 
that name—love, treachery, sin, poetry, music, joy, tears, 
tragedy—they are all there: the Troubadours will supply the 
‘‘dramatis persone.”’ 


1“ Ta Littérature au Moyen Age,” by Villemain, vol. I, p. 178. On Pro- 
vencal in general see “ Littérature Francaise au Moyen Age,” by Gaston Paris; 
“ Poésie du Moyen Age” by the same. The handiest work in English (and to 
which the present article acknowledges its indebtedness) is “The Troubadours 
at Home,” by Justin H. Smith (New York, 1900). Less valuable, because out 
of date is the “Literature of the South of Europe,” by Sismondi. Harriet W. 
Preston’s “ Troubadours and Trouvéres” is an interesting though ill-arranged, 
study of some modern Provencal poets. Léon Gautier’s “ Epopées Francaises 
and “ La Chevalerie” give the best description of the epic poetry and civilization 
of the Trouvéres, who are such a contrast in make-up to the Troubadours. 
Cf. also “Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaises,” by Charles 
Aubertin. 
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The Langue d’Oc or so-called Provencal was the first-born 
of the Latin. By the close of the fourth century the tongue 
of the Roman conquerors had become universal throughout 
what are now Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, still called for 
that reason ‘‘Latin’’ countries. So completely had the 
languages of the conquered peoples been absorbed that St. 
Augustine could say with justice ‘‘ Qui jam cognoscit gentes 
in imperio romano quae quid erant, quando omnes romani 
facti sunt et omnes romani dicuntur’’: thoughts which his 
contemporary, Prudentius, expressed in verse: 


Deus undique gentes 
Inclinare caput docuit sub legibus isdem 
Romanosque omnes fieri, quos Rhenus et Ister 
Quos Tagus aurifluus, quos magnus inundat Iberus. 
Jus fecit commune pares et nomine eodem 
Nexuit et domitos fraterna in vinela recepit.’’ 
(Contra Symmachum, V. 501.) 


But with the decadence of the empire a number of other 
languages were introduced by the Frankish, Visigothic, Bur- 


gundian and other Teutonic invaders. A process of fusion 
then set in, continuing for four or five centuries, until about 
the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century certain 
definite tongues emerge from this linguistic chaos, all having 
as a common basis Latin, but differentiated by the diverse 
elements introduced by the invaders. These tongues were the 
Provencal, French, Spanish Portuguese and Italian in the 
order named. But when it is said that they all have a Latin 
base, it should be carefully borne in mind what kind of Latin is 
referred to. There were various kinds of Latin spoken even in 
Imperial Rome itself. There were the classic literary speech of 
the Aineid and the Ars Poetica; then the social idiom of the cul- 
tivated people; finally the homely tongue of the common folk, 
the masses—sermo plebeius—with its various dialects and 
slangs. Now the two former were well nigh obliterated by the 
barbaric invasions. But the third still lived on as the speech 
of the conquered masses, amalgamated with that of the in- 
vaders, so that from their union were formed the above-men- 
tioned Romance languages. 

Proveneal, as above stated, was born in time. That is, it 
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reached its highest degree of perfection earlier than any other, 
and as a literary medium was superior in elegance to any other 
tongue up to the thirteenth century, although its great rival 
and destroyer, French (the Langue d’Oil), was equally as old 
in point of view of time merely. By first therefore is meant 
priority not of birth but of growth. 

What were the causes which gave such a powerful impulse 
to the literary growth in that particular locality and age? To 
ask why anything wonderful happened at the close of the 
eleventh century is like asking why nature grows in the spring, 
for that was verily an historical spring time. Christian 
humanity seemed all of a sudden to awake from a winter 
torpor, to spring up into enthusiastic movement, to apply its 
genius to all departments of thought and action. Hence we 
see the origins of the University, the gild, the free-city, the 
Gothic cathedral, chivalry, the Crusades—of all that charac- 
terizes medieval civilization. A spirit of freedom, of youth, 
of freshness, of enthusiasm was everywhere and in everything, 
like the rising sap in the tree. The movement was, however, 
one despite its diverse effects, and thus the sudden rise of 
the gay Provengal literature was but the literary expression 
in Southern France of the same movement which produced the 
University in the north. It has been picturesquely said by 
one of its historians that ‘‘all the higher faculties of man 
were in motion, and our Troubadours played the march.’’ 

But why should Southern France, and, in particular, one 
of its petty provinces, have been the birth-place of this, the 
first of all Romance literatures? Before answering this ques- 
tion let us determine the exact nature, birth-place and 
geographical limits of the Provencal tongue. Strictly speak- 
ing, the correct name probably is Limousinian, because in the 
first place there never was such a thing as a Provengal 
language, only a Provencal dialect spoken by the people of 
little Provence in the southeast corner of France. The Trou- 
badours themselves called their tongue ‘‘ Roman ”’ or ‘‘ Lengua 
Romana’’—a vague term at best; by Dante and many others 
after him it was somewhat arbitrarily termed ‘‘ Langue d’0c”’ 
in contradistinction to the ‘‘Langue d’Oil’’ of Northern 
France, the venerable parent of modern French. In some way 
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or other, however, the name ‘‘ Provengal’’ because most 
popular, just as the name of Provence itself came to be ex- 
tended to the whole of southern France. But the correct name 
should be Limousinian, because the language of the Trou- 
badours was most probably the dialect spoken in Limousin. 
Somehow or other this idiom became well developed and 
attained a high reputation for elegance at an early period; then 
too many of the earliest and best of the Troubadours were 
natives of that region (for example, Bernard de Ventadorn). 
Finally its smoothness, flexibility, melody and gentleness pecu- 
liarly fitted it for the kind of amorous poetry of which, as we 
shall see, the Troubadours were the masters. From Limousin 
then Provengal literature took its rise; from thence it spread 
over all France, broadly speaking, south of Poitiers and Lyons, 
northern Italy, northeastern Spain, chiefly Catalonia and Ara- 
gon; exerting also an indirect influence upon German, English 
and north French literature. 

Southern France thus became in a way the cradle of 
modern literary culture; to this many causes contributed. As 
one of the most Roman of all the provinces of the Empire, 
being called ‘‘ Provincia Romana’’ par excellence, it preserved 
the traditions of the ancient culture which even the barbaric 
invaders failed to destroy. Again it was, far more than now, 
an unusually rich country owing partly to its climate and to 
its position as a natural highway for travel and commerce: 
Because in an age when the sailing ship feared the sea no less 
than the pirate, when no railroad sped into and through the 
heart of the mountain, most travellers and merchants pre- 
ferred the southern routes, the pleasant, thickly populated and 
relatively peaceful valleys of the Garonne and the Rhone. So 
also, unlike Italy or Spain, political prosperity blessed this 
region or at least that part of it which for over two hundred 
years came under the jurisdiction of the wise successors of 
Bozon, the first king of Arles and Provence,—another fact by 
the way which might account for the eventual supremacy of 
the name ‘‘ Proveneal.’’ Lastly the early formation of a rich 
language, as above described, contributed towards making of 
Southern France the soil best adapted to the growth of this 
most musical of Romance literatures. 
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So then in Southern France in the closing years of the elev- 
enth century we see suddenly arise a luxuriant literature which 
for two centuries was to play a very brilliant role in European 
history. What was it like in form and spirit? 

To say what racial elements entered into its composition 
would necessitate a disquisition on the ethnology of Southern 
France,—settled diversely by Greeks, Kelts, Romans, Visi- 
goths, Burgundians and other peoples. We will leave all that 
to the specialists. Whatever be the source, there is one mark 
distinguishing all Provencal poetry'—that is the love of 
woman and all that it implies in the way of a gentleman’s bear- 
ing towards her. ‘‘ Dante held that poetry was first made in 
the vernacular for the sake of a lady who could not understand? 
Latin’’; and so the first of the Troubadours, Duke Guilhelm 
of Poitiers, said :— 


‘* Now to singing I’ll apply me 
E’er new storms and frosts defy me; 
For my lady loves to try me 
Proving if I hold her dear.”’ 


Love of woman then—that is the key-note of Troubadour 
verse. A proper understanding, therefore, of Provencal liter- 
ature is impossible until that other and more interesting and 
apparently insoluble problem be correctly stated. 

What men of to-day mean by love of woman is simple 
enough; it means generally courtship and marriage, mixed in 
with moonlight, soda water, house-rent and baby carriages. 
But in the days of the Troubadour love had a far more extended 
meaning, filled up a much larger space in everybody’s life. 
Around it grew up a code of ideas and a system of conduct by 
which the feudal nobility sought to soften the harshness of 


*“Les compositions lyriques des Troubadours forment la plus célébre et 
la plus florissante partie de la littérature du Midi . . . mais il s’en faut qu’elles 
constituent dans son entier développement cette littérature .. . Des oeuvres 
nombreuses en vers et en prose ont précédé, accompagné ou suivi |’épanouissement 
et le déclin de la poésie chantée.”—Aubertin, op. cit., p. 385. 

2“ Tt was for her sake” (his sweetheart) “that I first tried to make verses 
in the sweet patois which she talked so well.” Words of the modern (Gascon) 
Troubadour poet Jacques Jasmin. “ Troubadours and Trouvéres” by Harriet W. 
Preston, p. 108. There are exceptions. of course, to every rule. And so we 
mcet with some very able women Troubadours who, it need hardly be added, did 
not address their verses to their own sex. See “Troubadours at Home,” I, pp. 
75, 111-112, 115-116; II, 207; also Aubertin, p. 405. 
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their troubled lives. Love was the starting point, so to speak, 
of all culture: from it flowed first ‘‘ Joi’’—a gladness and light- 
ness of heart, illuminating the inner world and prompting to 
all noble, beautiful and self-denying acts, especially generosity ; 
also love of social intercourse, witty conversation, gallantry; 
all of which were summed up in the word ‘‘ joven’’—young- 
ness or young-heartedness. Over all was thrown the bond of 
self-control and moderation expressed by another word always 
on the lips—‘‘ Mesura,’’ measure. The fruit of so much striv- 
ing was known as ‘‘ Cortesia,’’ courtliness, the finish of a per- 
fect knight and his corresponding fame in the world of so-called 
chivalry. 

For such a peculiar condition two main causes were respon- 
sible; first, the few avenues for enjoyment under a feudal 
régime ; and, second, the position of married women. We might 
differ regarding the amount of respect paid the married state 
among the only half-civilized Northmen, some of whom had 
come down with customs very nearly approaching polygamy, 
but there is no doubt concerning the restraint enforced upon 
women by the very unrest of the age. A lady would hardly 
care, for instance, to venture very frequently or very far from 
her lord’s strong castle in days when every man’s sword so 
often was his law. On the contrary, the lord might canter 
about at his pleasure on purposes of war or gallantry. And so 
the poor lady was left in the dismal old castle to amuse herself 
as best she could in the absence of a husband, who even when 
present might have been only too often uncongenial, one forced 
upon her, say for political reasons... Now the second case. 
With what was the lonely lady to amuse herself? Very little. 
At least in the beginning of the Troubadour age there were no 
theaters, no novels, no newspapers, no books at all in the mod- 
ern acceptance of the term; religion was not discussed since all 
were Catholics; philosophy hardly existed outside the ranks 
of the clergy; there were little science, painting, sculpture, 
invention, discoveries; music hardly rose above the dignity of 
a tinkle—so that home amusements for woman meant little 
more than embroidering, talking, village scandal, occasional 





*For the evil effects of Feudalism upon marriage see Gautier’s “ Chevalerie ” 
at chapter on “ Marriage du Chevalier.” 
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visits to a neighboring lady, the eternal chess, or a hunt with ms 
the faleon—always practically under strong military guard. ge 
Even the knights when at home must have found life intoler- ou 
ably dull in spite of occasional tournaments and more frequent mé 
carousals. cal 
Into such a dull world stepped the Troubadour—handsome, 
well-dressed, polished, singing his melodious love songs, so ins 
softly that the modern ear would catch the music with diffi- sid 
culty. Would such a man lack an audience? Above all would | spe 
not the gentler sex find in him just what they wanted most but 7 
found least in their rougher spouses, 7. e., courtesy? And so me 
the Troubadour became the novel, the newspaper, the drama, 
the ‘‘ progressive euchre ’’ of that age: and since he sang chiefly des 
of love of woman, why! love became, as above stated, all that it 
we nowadays comprise under the name “‘ culture.’’ vel 
All this sounds very peculiar to the modern ear, for love firs 
means such a different thing to us. It sounds even shocking not 
when we realize that well-nigh all of these love-poems were aln 
addressed to married women. A still further explanation is un 
therefore necessary. yea 
That married women should be the objects of these effu- spr 
sions is readily enough comprehended when we realize that the sho 
Troubadour, in default of another lady, almost invariably bea 
addressed the lady of the castle, no matter what her age or spr 
appearance. He did so to make money or obtain some other fine 
like consideration by gaining the esteem of her and her lord, me 
whose fame was spread abroad by the renown of his verse. live 
For, be it remembered, most of the Troubadours were poor jou 
wandering knights, making a living by their talent. And so cial 


we run across the seeming incongruity of a gay Troubadour 
addressing a love-song often to a fair dame of over sixty years 
of age, or to a really charming wife of a lord with the very 
consent and approbation of his lordship. In principle they 
were compliments, and not intended as anything serious. For 
the present let us be content with the theory; we shall see later 
that the practice only too often went against theory. Yet in 
spite of abuses, the theory had some good effects, for it served 
at least to hold up a high ideal before the rough men of the 
day. Out of the almost animal feudal warrior it sometimes 
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made a polished gentleman and out of barbarism it evolved the 
germs of much modern culture. And so not altogether with- 
out reason did one of our Troubadours assert that when a man 
made a failure in life, all said: ‘‘ It is evident that he did not 
care for the ladies.’’ 

Love, however, though the absorbing, was not the only 
inspiration of the Troubadour. This is apparent from a con- 
sideration of the various kinds of Provencal verse. Roughly 
speaking there were four general divisions known as the 
‘‘song’’ (canson), the ‘‘sirvente,’’ the ‘‘tenso’’ or ‘‘ parti- 
men,’’ and the ‘‘ vers.’’ 

The ‘‘song’’ was devoted mainly to love such as we have 
described. Here is an example which I select mainly because 
it illustrates two fundamental characteristics of Provencal 
verse.! Notice first the peculiar rhyming of the lines of the 
first stanza with the corresponding ones of the second. Again 
notice the reference to May, to the spring-time, which prefaces 
almost all such songs, for upon it will depend much of our 
understanding of them. We have seen above how the closing 
years of the eleventh century were in a sense an historical 
spring-time, when man’s energies were as if putting forth new 
shoots in all directions. See now how all this Provencal verse 
bears the imprint of the age. It is dominated by this idea of 
spring, of fresh young love which in theory at least was as 
fine as the morning dew on the flower. It is the singing of gay 
men who felt the buoyancy of new life all around them, who 
lived in a veritable perpetual spring-time and built cathedrals, 
jousted, crusaded, and sang out of the very joy of living. Asso- 
ciated with it was naturally the feeling of love, the ideal respect 





* Fair days and sweet and rich in love 
Are these when verdure springs anew, 
And light of step and blithe I view 
With gladness every opening flower, 
And sing of love with hopefulness and cheer; 
For morn or eve no care or though comes near 
Save thoughts of love, my joyous bosom thronging. 


For I adore one far above 

The fairest that I ever knew— 

So noble, too, so good, so true, 

Her virtues e’en her charms o’ertower; 

And this is why I tremble and I fear; 

I cannot win her; yet, the more ’tis clear, 

The more I love, the keener is my longing. 

—From Arnaut de Maruelh ap. Justin Smith, op. cit., I, p. 155. 
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for woman as the embodiment of all worldly beauty and purity. 
Next to the ‘‘song’’ came the ‘‘sirvente’’—a poem of 

praise or censure, public or private; personal, moral, religious 

or political; and in form not so restricted as others: special 

kinds of it being the ‘‘ lament’’ and the ‘‘ crusading-song.’’ 
Here is one for instance: 


** In heat and cold to come and go, 
To trot, to gallop, run and leap, 
To toil and suffer, scarce to sleep, 
This is the life I’m now to know; 
My inn the roadside or the grove at best; 
With iron and steel and ashen spear oppressed, 
With stern sirvente instead of love and song, 
The weak will I defend against the strong.’’ 


Nor was this an idle boast when we recall that the sirvente 
was verily the newspaper of the day. Old Henry II. could 
ascribe much of the troubles of the latter part of his reign in 
his French possessions to the famous Troubadour, Bertran de 
Born. Hardly any important event in southern France from 
1150 to 1300 passed without leaving its mark on them. In fact 
they were in a way more powerful organs of opinion than a 
mere newspaper, simply because they were recited aloud before 
a critical audience, not read privately by the victim of a news- 
paper attack. Imagine the effect which must have been pro- 
duced by the recitation of a keen satire before a courtly crowd 
of Provencal nobles, keen, passionate, abnormally sensitive to 
public opinion; recited moreover in no dull way but by ‘‘ Jong- 
leurs’’ trained to the task. For the Troubadours did not 
always recite their pieces. Under them and occupying an infe- 
rior social position were the jongleurs, strolling musicians so 
to speak, to whom the former taught their verses and then sent 
them abroad to sing or recite as one would distribute a news- 
paper. The Troubadours themselves were as a rule men of 
social position, knights, in spite of depending upon their wits 
for a livelihood and spending most of their time in wandering 
about after the manner described in the above poem. 

A third and most peculiar form of verse was the ‘‘ tenso”’ 
or ‘‘ partimen,’’ a species of poetical debate or ball-room tour- 
nament. In choice of subject the contestants were untram- 
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melled. They might discuss serious questions of politics, but 
generally preferred those bearing upon social life, nice points 
of etiquette, more profound questions of courtship and love. 
For instance, they would discuss: ‘‘ Which is better, a young 
and pretty woman unversed in love, or a mature woman of 
experience?’’ ‘‘ Which is the harder to bear, debt or love- 
sickness?’’ ‘‘ Would it be sensible to give up a kingdom for 
the greatest love?’’ ‘‘Should one prefer to lose one’s life in 
consequence of enjoying love or to love on forever without 
hope?’’ ete. Earlier writers maintained that decisions were 
rendered by a regularly organized ‘‘ Court of Love’’ com- 
posed chiefly of ladies, but that view is not sustained by more 
modern authorities. 

Besides these three forms of Provencal poetry there were 
many others of more special character varying according to 
the subject matter or the style. For instance the morning-song 
(alba), even-song (serena), dancing-song (balada), the news 
(novas), salute or letter (letra, salut), the comte or narrative 
poem, pastoral (pastorela, etc.). The ‘‘vers’’ above men- 
tioned was much like the ‘‘ canson’’ and was the oldest name 
for a poem. 

We can now study the art of Troubadour verse, i. e., the 
secret of its wonderful melody. The basis of Provengal versi- 
fication was, first, the number of syllables, secondly, line 
accent: its distinctive marks were tri-partition, the carrying 
of rhymes from stanza to stanza, and the principle that every 
new song should wear a new form: added to which were a 
true artistic consciousness, earnest xsthetic study, a love of 
art as art, a subtle striving for effect —qualities then quite new 
in the modern world, however much familiar to us. 

The vital point, therefore, was the number of syllables in a 
line. Classical prosody was, as we know, based on ‘‘ quantity,’’ 
i. e., the length of vowels; English verse on accent; but Proven- 
cal on the number of syllables. At first hearing such a system 
of rhythm might seem loose and inexact, but it was perhaps 
more flexible, emotional and musical in the mouth of a Trouba- 
dour than Tennyson would be in ours. 

Second in importance was the line-accent, 7. e., the accent- 
ing of every last syllable (or next to last in double rhymes like 
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daily—gayly) of every line; added to which was another 
accent or pause near the middle of lines with more than seven 
syllables. 

But the chief originality and great artistic triumph of 
Troubadour verse lay in the construction of the stanza, due to 
their almost marvelous powers of rhyming by which they 
could construct stanzas of an almost infinite variety of form. 
Whether owing to constant labor or the richness of their tongue, 
the Troubadours rhymed with an ease never before or since 
equalled. They were positively bewildering. Not content with 
one or two rhymes, they would carry the same sound all 
through a long poem somewhat like the ‘‘ motif’’ of a piece 
of music, interlacing it round and round the thought like ivy 
leaves around an oak; whether in the middle, beginning or end 
of a line; making one stanza agree with the preceding, and so 
on till the eye loses the track and only a delicate ear can longer 
follow the music of the rhyme. One Troubadour was credited 
with the power of inventing 840 lines ending with the same 
sound. From this marvelous gift of rhyming followed the next 
characteristic—namely—the principle that every new song 
should wear a new form. Being so accommodating as to rhyme, 
number of lines and number of syllables, Provencal required 
compensation from its artists on the score of inventive combi- 
nation; hence we get the name of ‘‘ Troubadour ’’ from ‘‘ trou- 
ver’’ (to find), or to invent—for he was supposed to invent or 
find new poems in new forms. One authority has estimated 
817 distinct patterns in the works of the Troubadours. 

The following well illustrates the above remarks written by 
one of the earliest and best of the Troubadours, Bernard de 
Ventadorn, a great poet not only for his own, but for all 
time :— 


‘* Whene’er the lark’s glad wings I see 
Beat sunward ’gainst the radiant sky 
Till, lost in joy so sweet and free 
She drops, forgetful how to fly, 
Ah! when I view such happiness 
My bosom feels so deep an ache, 
Meseems for pain and sore distress 
My longing heart will straightway break! 
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** Alas! I thought I held the key 
To love! How ignorant am I! 
For her that ne’er will pity me 
I am not able to defy: 
My loving heart, my faithfulness 
Myself, my world, she deigns to take, 
Then leaves me bare and comfortless 
To longing thoughts that ever wake. 


Henceforth all ladies I will flee, 

No more in hope or trust I’ll sigh: 

Oft have I been their guarantee, 

But now for champion let them hie 
Where’er they will; for one could bless 
My life, yet binds me to the stake; 
They’re all alike, and I profess 

That all alike I now forsake !’’ 


So much for their technique. Behind it lay, as we said, a 
keen esthetic sense and love of art, in which respects they 
were the pioneers of modern poetry. In fact these very excel- 
lencies were pushed so far that they became vices: Troubadour 
verse became too artistic, too artificial, too formal. It bore 
within itself the very principle of corruption, which prepared 
the way for the tragic end which was meted out to Provencal 
language, poetry and civilization in the thirteenth century. 

Before describing that overthrow let us summarize a little. 
Born from a union of Latin and the Teutonic languages of the 
barbarian invaders, Provencal as a language begins to appear 
about the ninth or tenth century, its proper name being most 
likely Limousinian. During the last quarter of the eleventh 
century it begins to develop a literature, chiefly in the poetry 
of the Troubadours, the first of whom is reckoned as Guilhelm 
of Poitiers, Count of Aquitaine, grandfather of the famous 
Queen Eleanor, thereby great grandfather of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, contemporaneous with the great St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and of the yet greater Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII. 
It flourishes all through the twelfth century and good time dur- 
ing the thirteenth. During that period it was the only lan- 
guage common to the cultivated nobility of southern France 
and held in other courts pretty much the same position of 
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honor now held by its rival and destroyer, French.’ All the 
lyric poetry of Europe was ‘‘ penetrated, pervaded and trans- 
formed by its actions’’; the literature of Spain was a direct 
outgrowth; that of Portugal was stimulated by, and almost 
two-thirds modeled upon it; that of Italy in its early days 
leaned upon it; that of Northern France received a strong col- 
oring from it,? and the same can be said both of German and 
English: it produced some five hundred or more poets, among 
whom we count nine rich lords, six great barons, five viscounts, 
five marquises, ten powerful counts, two princes and five kings 
(Richard I.?)—truly an aristocracy of genius such as can be 
matched in no other time, place or literature. And yet in spite 
of all this it perished as a language, as a literature, nay! even 
as a civilization, before the close of that same thirteenth cen- 
tury. The language itself either split up into a number of dia- 
lects, some of which are yet spoken as in Catalonia, or lingered 
on as the plaything of the literary few, there being poets who 
still compose in it, not to mention various reviews dedicated to 
the resuscitation of its dead past. But broadly speaking it had 
perished, been effaced by the close of the thirteenth century, 
its last poet, Guiraut Riquier, composing his last poem in the 
year 1294. 

What were the causes of this strange, pitiful and tragic 
catastrophe—for catastrophe it was? They are three—literary, 
social, political. And first as to the literary causes. 

Provengal poetry bore in itself, as we saw, the germ of cor- 
ruption. Delicate, almost abnormally artistic, it had not the 
strength or depth to save itself from monotonous formalism. 
Love, its supreme theme, meant much for them, but it was not 
a broad enough sentiment to serve as the basis of a literature. 
Hence Provengal poetry lacked a creative energy so far as ideas 


*In the North, however, French held its own. “ Dés le XIIesiécle le Francais 
avait le pressentiment orgueilleux de sa suprématie future; la cour de Philippe 
Auguste prétendait donner le ton aux gens d’esprit et aux poétes; 

Roman ne histoire ne plait 
Aus Francois, se ils ne l’ont fait.”—Aubertin, p. 166. 

? Political antagonism would explain why French lyric poetry was less 
influenced than that of Italy or Spain by Provencal. It is, however, still a dis- 
puted point. M. Gaston Paris in his “ Litterature Francaise au Moyen Age” 
(p. 187), calls French lyric poetry an imitation of Provencal: “Sortie de 
limitation des Provencaux, la poésie francaise exerea a son tour de l’influence sur 
Y’Allemagne,” etc. But M. Aubertin replies (ib., p. 471): “ Mais sans prétendre 
que le lyrisme provencal ait été inutile aux chansonniers du Nord, nous croyons 
que ce secours étranger n’était pas nécessaire et qu’il a peu servi.” 
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went; it seldom looked above a lady’s eyebrows, and thereby 
remained insipid; we look all through it in vain for pro- 
fundity, or even romantic fancy. None of these—only the 
same, eternal harping on love, done, we grant, most delicately 
and musically. But, after all, there is much in this world 
besides love and fine dressing and dancing and gallantry— 
there are sickness, poverty, death and beyond death that terri- 
fying world of the departed soul. Yet upon all these grave 
issues and before the psychological problems suggested by 
them the Troubadour was generally silent, allowing for the 
occasional seriousness of the sirvente. He was a gay butterfly 
in the summer world of literature and the court, and so per- 
ished in the coming of the winter. Even nature was a closed 
book to him so far as its hidden suggestiveness ran. True, he 
enjoyed nature keenly, more keenly perhaps than we do; for 
who has not read how Francis, the gentle Troubadour-saint of 
Assisi, loved to call the flowers his sisters and the birds his 
little brothers? But it was the enjoyment of a child that loves 
to romp in the sunshine, not of the mature artist who looks 
upon it as the seeming expression of a moral and intellectual 
beauty behind. In the song first quoted, notice how the lover, 
though noticing how the ‘‘lark’s glad wings beat sunward 
’gainst the radiant sky,’’ nevertheless has his real thoughts 
upon the same eternal love. We are eight hundred years before 
Wordsworth. Moreover the Troubadour was, in a way, unedu- 
eated according to our standards—he was bereft of the artistic 
influences of classical literature, prose or poetic. As a result 
of these causes Provengal literature remained sterile. Perhaps 
it might have fared better had a great genius like Dante or 
Shakespeare arisen at the lucky moment; but, strange as it 
seems, we cannot find amongst four or five hundred Trouba- 
dours one superior genius or one single poem which deserves 
the title of masterpiece. 

Two other less remote causes completed this ruin. They 
were social and political, both inextricably mixed up with each 
other. Proveneal literature and language perished largely 
because Proveneal civilization, though brilliant, had not suffi- 
cient moral strength to resist the attacks of the rougher and 
more sturdy civilization of the north. We have seen that its 
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poetry was based upon the sentiment of love of woman, and 
we have given fairly its good side. But now let us look with 
equal fairness at the other and darker. In the first place let 
us disabuse our minds of the idea that chivalry, such as 
described in the novel was all noble. True, it did, above all 
in the true chivalry of the north, touch at times the summit of 
heroism, but even there it was only too often debased by cruelty 
and immorality to such an extent as to warrant us in terming 
it in the twelfth century as little more than semi-civilized. And 
so when we study more closely the poems and lives of those 
incarnations of the chivalry of the South, the Troubadours, we 
find that alongside of or underneath all their seemingly exalted 
idea of love and woman, there lies a moral deformity, at times 
shocking even in that age. It is true that many a lord was 
tickled by the praises of his lady when sung throughout the 
length of gay Provence by some illustrious Troubadour. It is 
equally true that those same lords only too often paid for their 
vanity with wrecked homes; the Troubadours were human and 
so were the ladies. Here is an instance. One Guilhelm de 
Cabestaing was wont, in the fashion of his time and class, to 
address fine songs to one Margarida, lady of my Lord of Ros- 
sillon. All went well until from too much talking of love the 
poor Troubadour fell into it, likewise the lady; whereupon my 
lord fell out with both. Well! one day the lord goes out riding 
with the destroyer of his home, but returns alone. ‘‘ Was it a 
stab? says the historian, was it a duel? Did a mountain brook, 
sparkling in the sunlight, catch his life and bear it on to dye 
the blossoms along its brink?’’ We know not: we only know 
that the Lord of Rossillon rode back alone with his terrified 
servant carrying something wrapped up in his mantle. Then 
the lord and his lady sat down to supper, and when it was 
finished the former asked his wife if she knew what she had 
eaten. No! she answered, except that it was good meat and 
savory. Whereupon he told her that she had eaten the very 
heart of her lover. This is but an instance; there are a host of 


‘Sismondi (op. cit., pp. 77-79) almost would have us believe that chivalry 
never existed at all outside of the imaginations of the poets. Happily, both for 
history and our feelings, his view is out of date—so much out of date that 
present authorities see in its epic poems a more faithful picture of feudal man- 
ners than in the actual histories of the time, the histories of Joinville, Froissart, 
Villehardouin.—Aubertin, op. cit., p. 275, and “ La Chevalerie” passim. 
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others. Often in keeping too with such accounts is the language 
itself of some of the poems. True! we have our Swinburne, but 
we at least read him to ourselves and do not address to our 
lady or gentlemen friends letters written in his phrasing. 

If there was a dark side to Troubadour life, so was there a 
ridiculous. One Peire Vidal is its classic example. A sweet 
singer, but a fool, who imagined himself the conqueror of all 
knights in battle or of all hearts in love, though his vanity met 
with that lack of suecess usually meted out to such men by the 
objects of their devotion. This Peire Vidal loved a lady named 
Loba. Now as Loba means ‘‘ wolf,’’ he bethought to gain her 
by calling himself also a wolf, even assuming the skin of one 
and wandering as such in the mountains near by. Unfortu- 
nately some shepherds and dogs, not skilled in the niceties of 
Troubadour love, mistook him for a real wolf, attacked and 
nearly killed him. And the lady—well! we cannot blame her. 
She laughed outright at the poor poet, who in disgust resolved 
to give up writing love songs. 

Such a civilization must have been frivolous, in spite of its 
brillianey, too frivolous, too soft for that age of iron. When 
the great struggle came, it naturally succumbed after a brief 
and bitter contest. This brings us to the final act—to another 
well-known but little understood episode in history, the Albi- 
gensian Crusade, because it was this Crusade which gave Pro- 
vencal literature its death-blow. Simon de Montfort was the 
destroyer of the Troubadours. 

It is a pity that religious prejudice so largely interferes with 
a just estimate of that momentous struggle, because it blinds 
most readers to the real causes, which were not so much relig- 
ious as political, or at most social. 

True! there was a religious cause. The Albigensians, 
under which name we can include pretty much, all Southern 
Frenchmen of the time, were (and so far as we can see justly) 
accused of heresy, not to say gross immorality. But a broader 
view of the whole war will look upon such charges, even if 
true, as pretexts; the real cause lay in the old and deep-seated 
antagonism between Southern and Northern French civiliza- 
tions. This would have brought on a conflict even if Simon de 
Montfort and the heretics of Albi had never lived. We have a 
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parallel in our own country. Our fathers some forty years ago 
imagined they were fighting over states’ rights and slavery. 
They were, but they would in all likelihood have fought even 
if states’ rights never were in dispute and Rhode Island had 
never imported the first negroes. They would have clashed 
because the civilization south of Mason-Dixon line was essen- 
tially different from and in many ways antagonistic to that 
north of it. The war brought the two sections closer together, 
and we hope, to a better understanding. Even now, between 
the Frenchmen south of the Loire and the Frenchmen north of 
it there is pretty much the same likeness as there is between 
a Georgia ‘‘cracker’’ and a Massachusetts ‘‘ school-marm.’’ 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century there was much 
less... To begin with, southern French civilization was unre- 
ligious.2 It had always been so. Even a pagan like Cicero 


*“Un notaire d’Albi en 1229 s’excuse dans un compte municipal de n’avoir 
su lire la légende d’un sceau parce qu'elle est, dit’il, soit en francais, soit dans 
quelque autre idiome étranger et inconnu; les Leys d’Amour rangent le francais 
avec l’anglais, l’espagnol et l’italien parmi les langues que ne sont pas du pays.” 
—Aubertin, p. 162. 

* The common defence of the Albigensians is that we know them only through 
the statements of their adversaries. This is but partly true. Certainly, if the 
Troubadours represented the best thought of their country, then we can justly 
put that country down as one where faith had long since paled. What could be 
more out of harmony with what we call faith than that blasphemous poem of 
Peire Cardinal who addresses God in language that recalls Shelly’s Prometheus 
Unbound, concluding 


“To damn me now for this fair proposition 

Were wrong and wicked—such is my contrition! 

And I could well return you (God) blow for blow: 

With each small good a thousand ills you strow.” 

—Justin Smith, op. cit., I, p. 47. 

Compare this with the faith of the knight so eloquently set forth in “La 
Chevalerie,” by Léon Gautier, a study based on the epic poetry of the North. 
“L’idée de Vathéisme n’était pas faite pour entrer dans l’esprit du baron 
féodal . . . et c’est A peine si dans toute notre vieille épopée, nous rencontrons 
quelques figures d’athées,” p. 35. M. Villemain in his “ Littérature au Moyen 
Age,” I, p. 167, unconsciously gives testimony to this thesis when he speaks of 
the “esprit de libre examen et de conscience individuelle,” which was so charac- 
teristic of the Albigensians. That he is not prejudiced against them is evident 
from his comparison (p. 166) of this same spirit with Protestantism. The same 
author further (p. 174) admits definitely that the Midi was pretty generally 
uncatholic: ‘“ L’hérésie méme des Albigeois n’en fut pas la cause unique. Il 
régnait depuis longtemps dans le Midi une lutte entre las pensée libre et le pouvoir 
de l’église, entre la poésie et la prédication.” The reader who has any doubt upon 
this question is recommended to read that savage arraignment of Rome in the 
famous sirvente of Guillaume de Figueras, which Villemain (I, p. 178) calls the 
“testament vengeur de la poésie Provencale.” This note is written with full 
knowledge and horror of the cruelties inflicted upon the unfortunate people of the 
Midi by the forces under De Montfort—cruelties which called forth condemna- 
tion from his own friends, accustomed as they were to the savage character of 
war in that age of iron. 
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spoke of the ancient Gauls as the enemies of all religion. So, 
too, in our period their descendants were at least indifferent, if 
not enemies to religion. Their poetry supplies ample proof. 
It contains few religious pieces; none which display enthu- 
siasm; nowhere does Christianity form part of the sentiment 
or of the action. Compare this with the north or north-central 
part of France whence issued most of the great religious 
reformers of the age—Clairvaux, Citeaux, Clugny for instance. 
The difference is more apparent in the world of thought. The 
South, poetic, delicately sensitive to musical impressions, but 
shallow, generally frivolous: the North, equally poetic but in a 
sterner fashion, profound, serious, the home of the Trouvére 
and the University master. 

The cleavage extends down even to morals. Perhaps the 
Norman knight was as corrupt as his gay brother from Aqui- 
taine; he certainly was as cruel but he was not effeminate, nor 
did he lie forever indolently basking in his sin. His ideal 
Launcelot did, it is true, prove false to his king, but unwillingly 
and repenting. Among our Troubadours we find nothing to 
indicate a like struggle between a brave man and his great 
temptation. No! they tripped lightly into sin and lived with 
it as long as youth remained—then they threw to God the husk 
of a superstitious and tardy repentance. In a word Provencal 
civilization was effeminate, therefore no match for the more 
vigorous civilization north of the Loire. Add to this the unre- 
lenting ambition of the French monarchy to subjugate the 
proud princes of Toulouse, and we can hardly deny that a clash 
must have necessarily occurred at some time or other. Heresy 
supplied the pretext, Simon de Montfort the military genius. 
The struggle was short and bloody. 

On September 12, 1213, the hostile armies met on the plain 
of Muret, a little hamlet twenty-two miles southwest of Tou- 
louse. De Montfort with but nine hundred cavalry routed his 
enemies composed of about three thousand cavalry and forty 
thousand foot. We have already stated that as a battle it was 
one of the most decisive in modern history, for upon its result 
depended not merely the fate of an obscure religious sect, but 
the fate of Provencal civilization, literature, nay, even its very 
language. De Montfort’s victory made France one, consoli- 
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dated the French kingship for five hundred years and estab- 
lished the supremacy of modern French language and litera- 
ture. As if history had its irony, the man who most aided him 
on the non-military side was no less a person than the famous 
and much abused Folquet of Marseilla, Bishop of Toulouse— 
who ranks as ‘‘ the most intellectual of the Troubadours.’’ 

Provengal lingered a little longer, until about the end of the 
century. Then it passed away as a living literature or lan- 
guage, notwithstanding the spasmodic attempts, not yet aban- 
doned, to awaken a widespread interest in it. 

Thus, amidst the shock of mailed soldiers in the bitterest 
kind of wars—religious—this romance found its tragic ter- 
mination. Unfortunate both for it and for us was such an end- 
ing, because the passions of religious hatred engendered by 
that war are still too fierce to allow the majority of students to 
pass an unbiased judgment. But the intellectual atmosphere is 
gradually clearing. A few are beginning to estimate correctly 
the relative merit of that strange civilization as well as of the 
conflict in which it perished. Above all we can allow it the 
praise of having served to uphold a spiritual ideal of life in an 
age of force, veiled though it was in the physical love of 
woman. ‘‘A great thing is love,’’ says A’Kempis in language 
worthy of the bard of Avon, ‘‘a great good every way—it can 
achieve anything, and it doth perform and effect many things, 
where he that loveth not fainteth and falleth away—nothing is 
sweeter than love, nothing stronger, nothing higher, nothing 
wider—nothing better in heaven or on earth; for love is born 
of God and cannot rest but in God.’’ And so the Troubadour’s 
love was essentially a grasping in a dull way after an indefin- 
able something spiritual, higher, personified in his eyes in 
woman. As such it was good in principle, and needed only the 
touch of a master genius to lift the veil and let his gaze pierce 
on up to the source itself of love and beauty eternal. Italy 
furnished the man—Dante, who is the Troubadour spiritua- 
lized. For, just as the Troubadour composed his verses in 
praise of his lady, so Dante wrote the Divina Commedia to cele- 
brate a spiritual mistress with homage such as but one woman 
ever knew before. ‘‘ His love for her (Beatrice) was wholly 
ideal—through her he raised himself above the common herd— 
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b- she taught him to love virtue and from slavery to freedom 
a- brought him. All his higher life fastens itself on Beatrice; 
im she is to him the symbol of the Divine wisdom and love; she 
us leads him into Paradise; Love is the keynote of his life; its 


sustaining hand raises him even to the vision of God.’’ She 
suggests to him the idea of the Divina Commedia, for he him- 


he self says: ‘‘ Wherefore if it be His pleasure through Whom is 
~ the life of all things that my life continue with me a few more 
- years, it is my hope that I shall write concerning her what hath 

not before been written of any woman. After the which may 
st it seem good unto Him who is the master of grace that my 
“| spirit should go hence to behold the glory of its lady—Blessed 


Beatrice, who ever gazeth continually on His countenance.’”! 
by This is the climax, the perfection of Provengal poetry. Dante 
is the greatest of Troubadours, the one great genius of Proven- 
eal culture. Seen in this light its tragic end seems almost a 
ly good. Perhaps, being so frivolous, so sunny, so childish in the 
days of prosperity, it needed the chastening touch of sorrow 


he to develop the real seriousness and spiritual vigor that lay in 
; the depths of its being. In its blood were washed away and for- 
. given its many weaknesses, both intellectual and moral. 
- Through the grim portal of Death it entered into a new life. 
By the wonderful alchemy of time the poetry of Duke Guilhelm 
8, of Poitiers passes into and lives preserved, as in amber, in the 
- Divina Commedia of Dante. Nothing of it that did fade but 
1B hath suffered 

rn ‘a sea-change 

2 Into something rich and strange.’’ 


Lucian JOHNSTON. 





*Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” by Hettinger, p. 15. 


THE LABORER’S RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE. 


All Catholic writers on the ethics of wages now maintain 
that if the laborer does not receive at least a living wage he 
receives less than his due. They do not all, however, reach this 
conclusion by the same process of reasoning. The right to a 
living wage is derived by some from the necessity of repairing 
the labor-energy expended; by others, from the ‘‘ common esti- 
mate’’ of a just price for labor; by still others, from the per- 
sonal dignity of the laborer, or his right to live a decent human 
life. 

Father Antoine, S.J. holds that there ought to be an 
‘* objective equivalence ’’ between the labor performed and the 
pay received.’ In order that this objective equivalence may be 
had, the laborer must receive a wage sufficient to replace the 
energy that he has expended in the service of his employer. 
Although this formula makes a certain show of exact and rig- 
orous justice, it can be interpreted reasonably, and applied in 
such a way that the ‘‘equivalent’’ compensation will be less 
than a living wage. ‘‘ Restoring expended labor force’’ can 
have no other intelligible meaning than paying a man sufficient 
to enable him to continue at his work. Indeed, this is the sense 
in which it is understod by the author himself. But any wage 
that reaches the level of bare subsistence fulfills this require- 
ment. A laborer who has no other means of livelihood than 
his wages, and who does his work day after day, is ‘‘ ex hy- 
pothesi,’’ getting sufficient compensation to keep up the energy 
required for that work; yet his wage may be the very lowest. 
His habitual subsistence may not be capable of repairing a 
great amount of energy, but it repairs all that he actually 
expends. 

The truth of the matter is that the energy which the laborer 
puts forth is always determined by and furnished by his wages, 
be they ever so meager. The men and women in the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing’’ trades get enough wages to maintain them continuously 
at work, and consequently to replace their daily output of 
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labor-foree. Hence the rule that Father Antoine lays down is 
even now enforced throughout the world of industry. There- 
fore it can afford no rational basis for more just conditions. It 
would work very well side by side with the ‘‘iron law of 
wages.’’ It demands a subsistence wage for the laborer, but 
says nothing concerning the quality of the subsistence. 

Other authors base the right to a living wage on the prin- 
ciple of just price.1 Following the Schoolmen, they maintain 
that every purchasable commodity, whether goods or labor, has 
a certain price that is just. This is merely a particular appli- 
cation of the general principle that in an onerous contract, 
i. e., one in which neither party intends to confer a favor on 
the other, there must be equality between the things exchanged. 
This is of the very essence of the idea of justice.2 Now equal- 
ity between the thing given and the thing received, means in 
the case of economic goods equal gain for each side. Both 
parties reap an advantage from the transaction; and each 
wishes to gain at least as much as the other. If the gains are 
equal, the contract will be just; if not, one of the parties will 
be treated unjustly. For he is unwillingly deprived of some- 
thing to which he has a right, namely, an equal share of the 
advantage arising from the contract. 

Now, since economic goods can be exchanged and measured 
only by means of what is called their value, equality of gain 
must be expressed in terms of value. Therefore, if an exchange 
is to be just the goods exchanged must be so valued as to bring 
the same amount of advantage to both sides. The value that 
is attributed to the goods must be determined and formulated 
in strict accordance with this purpose. Evidently, the value 
of goods in this sense is before all else an ethical quality. It is 
measured and assessed by reference, not merely to economic 
facts, but to an objective ethical standard. This standard is 
equality of gain.1 If for example, one coat is exchanged for 


- = Vermeersch, 8.J., “ Questiones de Justitia,” Bruges, 1901, Theses 25, 

* St. Thomas, “ Summa,” 2a, 2ae, q. 77, a, I. 

* Although he criticises the scholastic doctrine of just price, because he incor- 
rectly assumes that it took no account of the fact of’ human desire, M. Tarde 
adopts in so many words the scholastic standard of determining contractual 
Justice. That price, he says, will be just, “ qui donnerait une satisfaction égale 
aux deux.” “Psychologie Economique, Paris, 1902, II, p. 44. 
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two pairs of shoes, and if the resulting gains are unequal, the 
goods have not been rightly valued, and the contract is not in 
accordance with ideal justice. Consequently justice is not had 
by exchanging goods at any valuation that the contracting 
parties see fit to attribute to them, nor at any other valuation 
whatever, except the valuation that is just, the just price. 

But who is to decide in any exchange the valuation that 
will allow both parties to obtain the same amount of gain? In 
other words, who is to fix the just value or just price in the 
concrete? It cannot be the parties themselves; for they are 
likely to be biased in their estimates; and the stronger bar- 
gainer will be tempted to use his power at the expense of the 
weaker. On the other hand, no general rule of valuation can 
be devised that will enable each contracting pair to gain equally 
from the exchange of any given kind of goods. Different men 
may purchase the same goods from the same merchant at the 
same rate, and yet the personal advantage accruing to the buy- 
ers may not, in fact, most probably will not, be equal in any 
two cases... The Schoolmen had this fact in mind when they 
declared that the just price of goods was incapable of exact 
determination, but consisted in a ‘‘ certain estimate ’’ (quadam 
estimatione). The just price, they said, had three grades, low- 
est, medium and highest. This approximately just valuation 
of goods could, in their opinion, be most reasonably and fairly 
made by the community as a whole. In this way individual 
bias and individual selfishness (against which the whole doc- 
trine of just price was chiefly directed) would exert a minimum 
of influence, since they would be subject to so many counter- 
acting forces. True, there were certain objective elements that 
the community was morally bound to consider in forming its 
judgment regarding the price of material goods. These were 
chiefly the cost of production, the general utility, and the 
scarcity of the goods estimated. Still the proximate determi- 
nant of the just price of either goods or labor was always the 
‘‘communis xestimatio hominum.”’ 

This exposition represents correctly, I think, the main fea- 
tures of the doctrine of just price, and the rational basis on 





Cf. aia. The Economics of Distribution, New Sark, | 1900, “Chap. as 
Tarde, op. cit., II, pp. 10-22. 
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which it was founded. The modern writers whom we are now 
considering employ this doctrine to establish the laborer’s right 
to a living wage. Their argument runs thus: the laborer 
should always receive a just price for his labor; the just price 
of any kind of labor is the price fixed by the common estimate, 
or the social judgment, of what is fair; but the social judgment 
holds that a man’s wages should never be insufficient to afford 
him a decent livelihood; consequently the just price of labor is 
never less than a living wage. 

The champions of this argument are careful to point out 
that this ethical social estimate is not identical with the eco- 
nomic social estimate of value. In the latter sense the social 
estimate of the value of anything, for example, labor, is merely 
an unconscious resultant of the strife of bargaining. It is 
formed by the ‘‘ higgling of market,’’ and is always expressed 
in market wages. On the other hand, the ethical estimate is a 
conscious pronouncement of the social judgment, or social con- 
science. It declares the wages that ought to exist, not the 
wages that do exist. Thus understood, the social estimate, we 
are told, holds that whatever wages men may be paid in fact, 
they ought not to receive less than a living wage. And since 
the social estimate is the proximate criterion of contractual 
justice, its decision concerning a living wage must be accepted 
as final. 

Theoretically, this rule of pay according to the true, or just, 
value of labor performed is a very comprehensive and obvious 
ethical standard. It is comprehensive because it fits the case of 
every wage worker of whatever condition, and because it gives 
a general answer to the question, what is a just wage? It is 
obvious because—on the supposition that labor has a just value 
—it is merely an ethical truism. By itself it says no more than 
‘give the laborer his due.’’ 

Practically, this standard is inadequate either as a justifi- 
cation or as a measure of a living wage. The laborer’s due, 
the just value of his labor, is determined, we are told, by the 
social estimate, and the social estimate, it is asserted, always 
appraises labor as worth at least a living wage. Now, the 
‘‘social estimate’’ is a rather vague criterion. It is capable 
of several different interpretations. Is it the unanimous, or 
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morally unanimous, judgment of the community—what the 
older writers called the ‘‘sensus communis’’? or is it what is 
known in this country as public opinion? Is it custom? or 
again, is it the deliberate judgment of a body of men chosen 
from the various classes, social, industrial, and religious, of 
the community? With the exception of the last named, none 
of these ‘‘ social estimates’’ is adequate to serve as a satisfac- 
tory practical measure of just or unjust wages. The pro- 
nouncements concerning a living wage made by these authori- 
ties are necessarily either uncertain or untrustworthy, or both. 

First, the‘‘ sensus communis,’’it may be conceded, sanctions 
the principle of a living wage. Our knowledge of the average 
man’s sense of right and wrong entitles us, perhaps, to assume 
this much. Further than this, however, the ‘‘ sensus commu- 
nis’’ can give us nothing definite. As to the amount of sub- 
sistence-goods comprised in the idea of a decent livelihood— 
the precise content of a living wage—its decision will lack 
unity. The only conclusion that can be derived from it will 
be some sort of compromise of a multitude of individual or 
class estimates. Assuming, however, that an average or com- 
promise estimate is objectively deducible, how can it be brought 
to our knowledge? The ‘‘ sensus communis ’’ is not a delibera- 
tive body, promulgating formal rulings on matters of this kind. 
While therefore we admit that the ‘‘sensus communis,’’ or 
social conscience, does adjudge the laborer as worthy of a liv- 
ing wage, we deny that it can provide us with any definite and 
specific concept of what it means by a living wage. And even 
if it could, we have no satisfactory assurance that its estimate 
would be in harmony with right reason. In judging of the 
more general questions of moral conduct, the ‘‘sensus com- 
munis’’ is sufficiently trustworthy; but in details, in regard 
to particular human actions, its judgment is easily perverted 
by the influence of bad and long established custom. 

Second, that somewhat capricious form of the social esti- 
mate called public opinion is vitiated by defects similar to 
those just enumerated. Its verdict as to the content of a liv- 
ing wage must necessarily be general and not knowable. More- 
over, public opinion is essentially variable and therefore 
untrustworthy. Indeed, if we accept the press as its mouth- 
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piece it has not declared in favor of even the principle of a 
living wage. 

Third, custom may be acknowledged to furnish a fairly defi- 
nite standard of right and wrong in this matter of wages. But 
it is not a reliable standard. Custom to-day sanctions wages 
that are insufficient to afford the conditions of a decent liveli- 
hood—witness the remuneration of the ‘‘sweated’’ classes. 
The canonist Reiffenstuel accepted custom as the practical 
criterion of justice, and arrived at the conclusion that a just 
wage need not rise to the level of a living wage. 

Fourth, the pronouncement of a carefully selected represen- 
tative congress or committee would, no doubt, be sufficiently 
definite and trustworthy. If the social estimate, thus under- 
stood, declared that every laborer should have a living wage, 
and defined what it meant by a living wage, its decision would 
probably satisfy all reasonable minds. However, as no such 
judicial body exists, no argument can be drawn from its 
assumed decisions. 

To sum up, the standard of pay according to the true value 
of labor as determined by the social estimate, affords no valid 
basis for the living wage doctrine, because it gives no satis- 
factory answer to the following questions: What is meant by 
the social estimate? How can it give decisions sufficiently pre- 
cise to be of any value? How can its decisions be known? 
Assuming that they are known, what assurance have we that 
they conform to the objective requirements of justice? 

This argument from just price and the ‘‘ communis estima- 
tio’? has been dwelt on at some length because these concepts 
and formulas played a great part in medieval thought and 
industry, and because they are quite common in the Catholic 
ethical literature of to-day. For centuries the Schoolmen, one 
after another, asserted and expounded the doctrine that every 
commodity, be it labor or material goods, that men buy and 
sell had one just price. Accordingly, they maintained that 
individuals did wrong when they attempted to take advantage 
of their fellows to buy or sell at any other price. The doctrine 
is incontestable. For when we assert that it is possible for a 
commodity to be sold at an unjust price, we tacitly assume that 
it has some other price that is just. An action can not be 
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adjudged wrong or unfair except by reference to some ethical 
standard. The ideal just price of a thing may be impossible of 
determination, but it exists if only as an ideal. 

So much is clear concerning the doctrine. The method of 
determining just price, the ‘‘communis xstimatio,’’ served 
very well for the small communities and simple economic rela- 
tions of the Middle Ages.1_ When masters and workmen lived 
together in relations ‘‘like unto that between fathers and 
sons ’’; when the whole body of consumers and producers inter- 
ested in the fixing of any scale of wages or prices, was grouped 
within the limits of a small town; when the classes of goods and 
services that were to be appraised were few in number and 
simple in character; and when the standard of living was 
nearly uniform for all,—under these circumstances the ‘‘ com- 
munis xstimatio’’ of the just price of labor was apt to be more 
or less precise, and could easily be made manifest to all con- 
cerned. Besides, the ‘‘ communis estimatio’’ quickly became 
crystallized in custom. Thus, it was not only definite and patent, 
but more or less constant during long periods of time. It was 
likewise in fairly close conformity with ethical ideals, since it 
was formed under the direct and powerful influence of moral 
and religious teaching. ‘‘ No such sustained and far-reaching 
attempt is now being made,’’ says Professor Ashley, ‘‘ either 
from the side of theology or of ethics, to impress upon the pub- 
lic mind principles immediately applicable to practical life.’” 

In the highly complex industrial life of our own time, the 
criterion of ‘‘communis exstimatio,’’ seems, for the reasons 
above given, to have outlived its usefulness.* The ‘‘ doctrine’”’ 
of just price is as true and vital as ever, because it is a funda- 
mental principle of justice. What is required is a new method 
or formula for applying it to modern conditions. And if some 
of the present-day disciples of the Schoolmen would but imi- 
tate the example of their masters by trying to find such a for- 
mula, they would do a greater service to the memory of the 
Schoolmen, as well as to the needs of the present generation, 
than by clinging to an outworn criterion which the Schoolmen, 

Cf. Ashley, “ Economic History,” London, 1894, 3d ed., I, p. 138. 

? Op. cit., LI, p. 388. 


*Cf. Castelein, SJ., “Institutiones Philosophie Moralis et Socialis,” 
Brussels, 1899, p. 369. 
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were they with us, would probably be the first to reject. To 
transplant the Scholastic formula of ‘‘communis zxstimatio’’ 
into an environment for which it was never intended, and to 
give it an interpretation that is so elastic as to be unmeaning, 
is to bring discredit upon the doctrine of just price and involve 
the whole question in confusion. 

Finally, we come to the third argument, which deduces the 
laborer’s right to a living wage from his personal dignity and 
his right to a decent livelihood.!’ In common with all other 
men, the laborer is endowed with the right to a decent liveli- 
hood in the abstract. In the concrete, this right must conform 
to the usages and possibilities of the industrial organization in 
which he lives. In order to make his right effectual, valid here 
and now, he must do all that is reasonably within his power 
towards acquiring for himself the goods that are essential to 
subsistence. This he does by expending his labor power under 
the direction and employment of others. To the general work 
of production, therefore, he has contributed all that can reason- 
ably be asked of him, and his claim against his fellows for a 
decent livelihood, from being abstract, negative, and potential, 
has become concrete, positive, and actual. In return his fellow 
men (whether ‘‘fellow men’’ in the concrete means his 
employer or his employer plus society, need not be discussed 
now) must, by putting the requisite amount of subsistence 
goods practically within his reach, enable him to realize this 
right. According to the usages and institutions of our indus- 
trial society, these goods can come to him only in the form of 
wages. In order that his right may become effectual, therefore, 
in order that he may come into actual enjoyment of it, his 
wages must be sufficient for a decent livelihood. No other way 
of realizing his right is open to him. Humanly speaking, 
there are no unappropriated goods within his reach, and if 
there were his duties as a wageworker leave him no opportu- 
nity of securing them. To sum up the argument in the form of 
a syllogism: the laborer has a right to a decent livelihood ; but 


_ * Pottier, “De Jure et Justitia,” Lidge, 1900, pp. 220-265; Verhaegen, “ Le 
Minimum de Salaire,’ Ghent, p. 21. Pope Leo XIII in “ Rerum Novarum”: 
= The preservation of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to fail therein 
18 a crime. It follows that each one has a right to procure what is required in 
order to live; and the poor can procure it in no other way than by their wages.” 
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in the present industrial order his sole means of realizing this 
right lies in his wage; therefore he has a right to a living wage. 

If it be objected that, as matter of fact, some laborers have 
other resources of living besides their labor power, the answer 
must be that such laborers are quite exceptional. Whether 
they also have a right to a living wage is, after all, of com- 
paratively little importance. Still it may be observed that the 
question would seem to merit an answer in the affirmative. In 
the first place, these men, it is assumed, put in the same amount 
of time as their less fortunate fellows: distributive justice, 
then, would seem to require that they should obtain the same 
remuneration. In the second place, the continued payment of 
smaller wages to certain individuals in any occupation tends 
to lower the wages of the whole group. Finally, the unques- 
tionable advantages arising from a more general diffusion of 
wealth, furnish a very strong social reason why the persons 
whom we are considering should be paid a living wage, even 
if it be conceded that they have no strict individual right 
thereto. Other considerations drawn from social utility, such 
as the wisdom of rewarding individual initiative and thrift, 
point to the same conclusion. 

The laborer’s right to a living wage stands out in clearest 
light once we lay firm hold of two fundamental facts concern- 
ing man’s nature and his essential relation to the earth’s 
resources. The first of these is the fact that the laborer is by 
nature—prior, consequently, to any contract—a person, a 
being endowed with certain indestructible rights. ‘‘ Indestruc- 
tible’’ by other men, be it always understood. While the pre- 
cise matter of his wage-contract is a certain amount of labor- 
force, this labor-force is not something standing apart with an 
existence of its own. It is inseparable from the subject in 
which it inheres, and that subject is a person. It cannot pos- 
sibly be dealt with, contracted for, without affecting the per- 
sonality of the laborer. It must be dealt with, then, in such a 
way as not to violate this personality. In other words, the 
labor-contract must be so framed as to conserve and safeguard 
the laborer’s dignity. The latter is a fact anterior to the con- 
tract, a previous condition that the contract must take into 
account if it is just and reasonable. The subject of the labor 
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force must be dealt with, not as a thing, but as a person. As 
a person he has an indestructible right to a decent livelihood. 
The other important fact to be kept in mind is that the earth 

is intended by the Creator for the common use and enjoyment 
of all his children. ‘‘ Nature,’’ says St. Ambrose, ‘‘ made all 
things common’’ (De Officiis, I, 28). There is nothing in the 
nature of the earth to show that any portion belongs to one 
man rather than to another. Nor is there anything in the 
nature of men to indicate any difference in their primary claims 
upon the earth’s resources. On the contrary, as persons, all 
men are equal, and have by nature equal rights of access to 
the means of subsistence. This common right of property is, 
it cannot be too often repeated, the primary right of property. 
To enable men to realize in the most convenient way this pri- 
mary right is the sole purpose of the right and institution of 
private property. The private right is, therefore, only a 
means to the common right. It is consequently always subordi- 
nate to, and limited by, the latter. Private rights of property 
must always be exercised in such a way that the common right 
of no individual will be infringed upon. Now, the common 
right of property includes in the case of every individual at 
least a decent livelihood. In the case of the laborer this means 
a living wage. Hence private rights of property must be so 
interpreted and exercised as to conserve and safeguard this 
particular common right. When they are not so exercised ; when 
they are interpreted in such a way as to withhold from the 
lfborer his living wage, the true order of rights is violated. 
The order established by nature and reason is reversed, since 
an attempt is made to place private and secondary rights above 
common and primary rights. In this way men are treated as 
unequal in the field in which nature made them equal. Men are 
not equal in all respects, nor is it reasonable that they should 
possess equal amounts of property. But they are equal as 
persons, and as such have equal rights to a certain reasonable 
minimum of property—the means of a decent livelihood.? 
‘Cf. Antoine, op. cit, pp. 317,318,319. = 

_ *It is perhaps worth while to point out that the whole doctrine of just 
price rests ultimately on this equality of rights to the use of the world’s goods. 
The right to equality of gain from an exchange is derived from the equality of 


men as persons, and their consequent equal rights to the conditions of personal 
development; namely, the bounty of the earth. Cf. Castelein, op. cit., p. 208. 
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A word concerning the wage-rights of women and children. 
From the principles above laid down it is evident that those 
women who are obliged by circumstances to earn their own liv- 
ing have a right to what is for them a living wage. Since their 
sole means of living is their wages, the latter should be suffi- 
ciently large to enable them to live decently. Women who can 
live without working for hire, and women who receive a partial 
support from other sources, form a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the whole number of female wage workers. For 
the reasons advanced above regarding men who have outside 
sources of income, these similarly-placed women would seem 
to be entitled to receive a living wage. 

Women doing the same work with the same degree of effi- 
ciency as men in occupations where men are employed in con- 
siderable numbers, have a right not merely to a woman’s living 
wage, but to the same wage as their male fellow workers. Dis- 
tributive justice would suggest that equally efficient workers 
should be treated equally in the matter of wages. Besides, if 
the women receive less pay than the men the latter are grad- 
ually driven out of that particular occupation.’ Unless we are 
prepared to admit that an increase in the proportion of women 
workers is desirable, we must acknowledge that the evil seems 
serious enough to require the remedy of uniform wages for 
the two sexes in occupations where they are equally efficient.’ 

Children of either sex who have reached the age at which 
they may, without detriment to themselves or society, become 
wage-earners, but who cannot perform the work of adults, have 
a right to a wage sufficient to afford them a decent living. The 
time of life which may be regarded as normal for children to 
begin working for wages is another question; for the present 
it will suffice to note that there is such a normal starting point, 
and that it is considerably above the age of many children now 
employed. As the case of the latter, that is, of all working 
children under the proper age, is abnormal, a discussion of 
their wage rights would be unprofitable and productive of con- 
fusion. Children who have arrived at the normal working age 


1Cf. Smart, “Studies in Economics,” London, 1895, chapter on Women’s 
Wages. 
2 Cf. Fairbank’s “ Introduction to Sociology,’ New York, 1896, p. 148. 
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are entitled to a living wage because their wage, generally 
speaking, is their only source of living. 

A living wage for children means compensation sufficient to 
enable them to live decently as members of a family. It does 
not mean the requisites of boarding-house life, for this is not 
the average condition in which working children are found. 

Finally, children of either sex who perform the work of 
adults ought to receive the wage of adults of the corresponding 
sex engaged in that work. The reasons for this statement are 
similar to those given in connection with women who are 
equally efficient with men.! 

Thus far I have treated of the right of every wage-worker, 
man, woman, and child, to a wage sufficient for his reasonable 
personal needs. It is evident that one class of laborers, namely, 
married men, ought to earn something more than the equivalent 
of personal subsistence. If they do not their wives and young 
children will be unprovided for. Again, if the adult male 
laborer who is not married receives only a personal living wage 
he is precluded from entering the conjugal state. Hence, it 
would seem that the wage of an adult male should be large 
enough to supply not only his own reasonable needs, but also 
the reasonable needs of his wife and children. Such remunera- 
tion is called a family living-wage. 

Catholic ethical writers of to-day are practically unanimous 
in the belief that the adult male laborer ought to receive a 
wage capable of maintaining decently himself and his family. 
This much they hold is due him by a title of justice. But, just 
as in the question of a personal living wage, they arrive at a 
common conclusion by different roads. According to some of 
them the laborer’s claim to a family wage is not based on strict 
or commutative justice, but on legal or social justice; or, again 
on general justice or equity. Others, on the contrary, contend 
that the question involved is one of commutative justice, as 
defined by the ‘‘ social estimate ’’; while still others start from 
the concept of man’s personal dignity and natural rights. 


*In speaking of a living wage, whether for men, women, or children, it is 
assumed that they are employed, or, at least, are in a condition to be employed, 
during the whole of the working time of the year. Hence women who are obliged 
to devote all their attention to household duties for a considerable portion of 
the year, and children who attend school, are not entitled to a year’s living wage. 
Their right to a decent livelihood, as we shall see, must be secured in another way. 
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Father Antoine argues thus:' In any rightly ordered 
society, the father is the family’s natural provider. Since the 
laborer’s ability to discharge this duty depends upon his wage, 
social welfare requires that his wage should be adequate for 
this purpose. If it is not, the inevitable result is social con- 
fusion and social injury. Hence the rights and obligations 
involved in the payment of a family wage lie within the field 
of social justice. They have no direct concern with strict or 
commutative justice. That is to say, the laborer’s claim to a 
family wage is not founded on an equality between the things 
exchanged—the labor and compensation. Such equality does 
not necessarily exist in a labor-contract stipulating the pay- 
ment of a family wage; for the labor may not be worth that 
much. We know that the value of labor is always equivalent to 
at least a subsistence capable of replacing the energy expended; 
that it may, indeed, rise above this minimum—but we cannot 
say that it is necessarily commensurate with a family wage. 
The family does not figure in the contract directly. Its needs 
therefore, are not the true measure, either of labor’s value, or 
of the wage equivalent to that value. Hence the laborer’s claim 
to a living wage does not rest upon the principles of commuta- 
tive justice. 

The positive part of this argument is sound. Considera- 
tions of social utility and consequently of social justice, do 
make it imperative that the laborer’s wage should be capable 
of properly maintaining his family. The contention that these 
are the only considerations that are pertinent is based on a 
false assumption. This assumption is that the minimum wage 
should be measured solely by the standard of labor-force. The 
writer gives as an expression of the relations of justice involved 
in the wage-contract, this formula: minimum wage=labor- 
foree—personal subsistence. Now, it has already been pointed 
out that the labor-force of a human being cannot in reason and 
justice be regarded in this abstract way. Human labor-force 
must be dealt with as the attribute of a person. The human 
dignity of the laborer gives rise to certain rights and obliga- 
tions that must be secured and assumed in the wage contract; 
and these as we shall see presently, have a direct bearing on 
the sustenance of his family. 

- Op. cit., p. 606. 
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It is the view of Father Castelein that the laborer’s right 
to a personal living wage is based on commutative justice, 
while his right to a family wage is sanctioned merely by gen- 
eral justice or equity.!. The value of a man’s labor, he holds, 
is always equivalent to the former, but not necessarily to the 
latter. After the laborer has received this just equivalent, and 
after the other factors of production have been fairly remuner- 
ated, there will remain, in the normal conditions of industry, a 
certain gross profit which ought to be divided between himself 
and his employers. Such division is demanded by the prin- 
ciples of general justice, or equity. If this rule is fairly car- 
ried out the result will be, generally speaking, proper provi- 
sion for the laborer’s family. 

This opinion, it will be observed, is very similar to Father 
Antoine’s, the only difference being that ‘‘ general’’ is sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ social’’ justice. It is likewise true as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. ‘‘ General justice or 
equity,’’ is a very insecure basis for a prerogative so important 
as the right to a family-wage. That the profits from an indus- 
try in excess of fair personal wages for employes and fair 
returns to employers, ought to be shared by both classes is a 
valid principle; but that the family’s natural right to a liveli- 
hood should be wholly dependent upon a contingency of this 
kind, seems inconsistent with the moral dignity of human 
beings. The sustenance rights of wives and children, and the 
family-wage rights of the father, rest upon a broader and more 
enduring foundation. As a matter of fact, when the writer 
turns from his perplexing and ineffective discussion of the kind 
of justice involved, and engages in the formulation of positive 
arguments, he appeals to more solid principles. In the order 
established by Divine Providence, he says, a family wage is 
due the laborer because of his dignity as a man (p. 388). 

According to Father Vermeersch, the right to a family 
living wage is derived from the principles of commutative jus- 
tice. He maintains that the social estimate, which is the proxi- 
mate determinant of the just price of labor, regards the labor 


of the head of the family as worth at least a family living- 
wage.’ 








Op. cit., pp. 376 sq. 
2 Op. cit., thesis 29. 
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Father Vermeersch, conscious that there are objections to 
this teaching, does not content himself with this particular 
line of argument. Like Father Castelein, he has recourse to 
the proof drawn from the order of nature, or of Divine Provi- 
dence.2 If the laborer (the adult male, it is always under- 
stood) does not get a family-wage his personal independence, 
or personal dignity, is ignored; the exercise of some of his 
most essential powers and faculties is hindered; his common 
right to the use of the world’s goods is violated. 

The latter argument, which starts from considerations of 
the laborer’s personal dignity, is the only one that rests securely 
on the fundamental principles of natural justice. It may be 
stated, thus, as a sort of double syllogism: Every man has a 
natural right to all the external conditions of normal and rea- 
sonable self-development; but one of these conditions is the 
effective opportunity of marrying; therefore every man has a 
natural right to the effective opportunity of marrying. Now 
the effective opportunity of marrying means, in the case of 
the laborer, a family wage; therefore, the laborer has a natural 
right to a family wage. 

The first proposition, that man has a natural right to all 
the external conditions of reasonable self-development may be 
taken for granted. Since rights are at bottom human actions, 
or opportunities of human action, they are always measured 
and determined by the rational end of human action. This 
principle is admitted by all schools of ethical writers. The 
rational end (earthly) of human action, we saw, is the normal 
and reasonable development of the individual. The individual 
is not a mere means to the welfare of the social organism. Nor 
is any particular individual a mere means to the end of other 
individuals. All human individuals are ends in themselves. 
They are specifically equal in the end toward which they move 
—the normal and reasonable development of a human person— 
and in the human faculties by whose exercise this end is 
attained. They are therefore of equal dignity and importance 
as pursuers of this end. Jn se and in the sight of the Creator, 
it is as important that one man should have the means of 
attaining his end as that another should. It follows therefore 
3 Tbid., pp. 560-563. —— eS 
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that if men are to act reasonably toward one another, if they 
are to treat one another in accordance with nature and reason, 
they must recognize this supreme fact that men have equal 
claims to the conditions of normal, reasonable self-development. 
They must so act towards one another, and so use the resources 
of the earth, the common inheritance of all, that all shall have 
effective access to the minimum amount of freedom and mate- 
rial goods required for this purpose. 

Now, among the conditions—to repeat the second proposi- 
tion—required for normal and reasonable self-development, is 
the effective opportunity of marrying. Humanly speaking, 
this is true of all men. And ‘‘ effective opportunity ’’ means 
not merely absence of legal restraint, but positive, immediate 
access to the material goods necessary for the marriage state. 
It means for the head of the family the possession of the 
goods that will properly maintain his family. Every man has 
a natural right to that much, at least, of the world’s bounty. 

A ‘‘natural right,’’ that is, a claim upon his fellows, 
springing from his nature as man, and conditioned only by his 
willingness to contribute all that can reasonably be asked of 
him toward supplying the general needs of society. A right 
to ‘‘at least’’ the means of maintaining a family, because this 
much of the earth’s resources is indispensable for normal 
human life. 

To live a normal human life is to exercise one’s essential 
faculties, supply one’s essential needs, and develop one’s per- 
sonality—all in a reasonable and moral way. Now, among 
man’s faculties, one of the foremost is that of propagating his 
kind. Among his needs one of the greatest is the longing for 
the permanent love and companionship of a person of the oppo- 
site sex. The marriage state is not, indeed, so imperatively 
necessary for right living as is security of life and a decent 
personal livelihood, but it is nevertheless of primary impor- 
tance. Abstracting from a supernatural vocation, the average 
man cannot properly develop his personality outside of con- 
jugal life. This does not mean that the man without a reli- 
gious vocation cannot be celibate and at the same time chaste— 
only the foul of mind or the cowardly of will assert or believe 
this infamous doctrine—but it does mean that for the average 
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man, celibacy is not the normal condition. The man whom poy- 
erty forces to accept it supports an unnatural and unjustifiable 
burden, and is deprived of one of the chief means of normal 
self-development. Outside of the religious life, the man who 
deliberately embraces celibacy from lofty and generous motives 
is somewhat exceptional; while the man who does so from any 
other kind of motives goes through life with, at least, an egotis- 
tic and stunted personality. We may conclude then that, in 
whatever circumstances the average man may find himself or 
place himself, conjugal life is, humanly speaking, one of his 
most primary and persistent needs, and an essential condition 
of right human life. 

So much for the positive side of the right to the material 
goods needed for family life. Under its negative aspect, the 
right of one man morally restrains all other men from hinder- 
ing its realization. Consequently when a man is prevented by 
his fellows, whether through social institutions or individual 
selfishness, from enjoying this right he is the victim of injus- 
tice. The adult man, therefore, who is willing to contribute his 
reasonable share to the service of society, has a natural right, 
an unconditional claim upon his fellows, to the means of prop- 
erly maintaining a family, because this is an essential condi- 
tion of normal and reasonable self-development. 

Now, in the case of the laborer, ‘‘the means of properly 
maintaining his family,’’ can be nothing else than the family- 
wage. In the existing industrial order there are morally speak- 
ing, no other resources within his reach. In his wage, if any- 
where, his right to the effective opportunity of marrying must 
be realized. In his wages it will be realized if justice and social 
order are observed; for it is a claim that is conditioned only 
by his readiness to contribute his reasonable share to the ser- 
vice of society. This condition he fulfills by his daily labor. 
To resume the entire argument: the laborer has a natural right 
to a family wage because this is the only way in which he can 
exercise his right to the means of maintaining his family, and 
he has a natural right to the means of maintaining his family 
because this is an essential condition of normal human life. 

It has been objected that according to this reasoning the 
laborer has also the right to a wage sufficient to support his 
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infirm and needy parents. Since he is in duty bound to care 
for them, and since he has an unquestioned right to accept that 
duty, it follows that he has a right to the one means available 
for this purpose, an increased wage. But there is no true 
parallel between these cases. In the first place, the right to a 
family wage is not derived from the duty, as such, of maintain- 
ing a family. This duty occasions the right to a family wage, 
not simply because it is a duty, but because it is this particular 
duty, that is, because it is necessarily involved in the exercise 
of the right to marry. The right to marry, not the duty of 
maintaining a family, is therefore the true cause of the moral 
claim to a family wage. Now the right to marry is essentially 
different from the right to support infirm parents. The for- 
mer is necessary for normal and reasonable self-development, 
and thence creates the right to the material goods required for 
its exercise. The latter responds to no such necessity and car- 
ries with it no such resultant claim. In the normal relations 
of life the laborer is not as a rule called upon to provide for 
his parents during their later years. Generally speaking, they 
will have, or should have, themselves taken precautions against 
such a contingency. To be sure, occasions may arise in which 
the laborer ought to forego marriage rather than allow his 
parents to suffer. This course may in the circumstances be the 
one most consistent with right living. However, this is not 
according to the normal order of things; it is not what usually 
happens or ought to happen. It is not therefore to be taken as 
the standard and cause of natural rights and natural justice. 

Some have thought that, since the immediate purpose of 
the family wage is the maintenance of the laborer’s family, it 
should vary with the size of the family. The conclusion does 
not follow. For the sake of convenience in reckoning, and for 
the reason that the laborer’s daily or monthly wage is more or 
less uniform while he remains in full vigor, the cost of bring- 
ing up his family should be considered as a unit. The total 
life needs of the family divided by the total working time of 
the father during the adult period of his life, gives the family 
living-wage. 

In accordance with this rule, the laborer who is not yet 
married has a right to the average family wage, and not merely 
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to remuneration for his present needs. The excess is assumed 
to be put by as a provision for marriage. It is to be reckoned, 
therefore, as furnishing a part of the total resources needed for 
family maintenance. 

The right to a family living-wage is the prerogative of 
every adult male laborer, married or unmarried. Rights must 
be interpreted according to the average, normal conditions of 
human life, and the average, normal conditions of the laborer 
is that of the head of the family. If individuals wish to remain 
unmarried they are privileged to do so, but they should not be 
compelled to make such a choice. 

Moreover, there is a strong social reason for treating the 
married and the unmarried alike in this respect. If employers 
were morally free to pay single laborers less than a family 
wage, they would as far as possible try to engage these only. 
And they would be strongly tempted to insist upon non-mar- 
riage classes in labor contracts. Thus a premium would be 
placed upon a very undesirable kind of celibacy. 

Although the argument for a family living-wage has in the 
foregoing pages been drawn solely from the natural rights of 
the individual, there has been no intention to ignore the valid- 
ity of social considerations. The latter are evident at a glance. 
Without a family wage, the laborer can neither be a good citi- 
zen, contribute his normal share to the increase of population, 
nor properly rear such children as he does cause to be born. 
In each of these respects the damage to society is very great. 
Our chief concern in this place, however, is to define the inde- 
structible rights of the individual. It is in the incontestable 
facts of man’s nature—man’s personal dignity and his essen- 
tial needs—that we have found the right of the laborer to a 
family wage if he is to live a normal and reasonable human 


life. 
Joun A. Ryan. 
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THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN MONUMENT 
OF HSI-AN FU.' 


The northern portion of the Chinese Empire is drained by 
a mighty stream, famous in Chinese annals for its destructive 
inundations. It is the Hoang-ho, the Yellow River, whose tur- 
bid waters are borne for several thousand miles, now with 
impetuous rush and deafening roar, now in silent majestic 
flood, till they are finally poured into the great ocean on the 
east, discoloring for miles around its natural shade of blue, 
and suggesting the name by which it is known to navigators, 
the Yellow Sea. If we follow this giant stream from its mouth 
towards its source, we shall find ourselves pursuing a westerly 
direction for many hundred miles, through fertile, well culti- 
vated and densely inhabited plains, when the river, taking us 
into the hill-country, bends abruptly at right angles and leads 
us due north beyond the Great Wall. Along this portion of 
the river on the western side extends the province of Shen-hsi, 
running north to the Great Wall and terminated on the south 
by a range of hills known as the Pe-ling Mountains. 

Like other provinces of China, Shen-hsi is divided into a 
number of departments called fus. Of these the most important 
is the one in the southern extremity, known as Hsi-an Fu. Its 
chief city, also called Hsi-an, is situated on a small river that 
flows from the west along the northern base of the Pe-ling range 
and empties into the Hoang-ho at the very spot where it makes 
the abrupt bend of which I have just spoken. 

Hsi-an,? or as it was formally called, Ch’ang-an, was in 
ancient times the foremost city of the Chinese Empire. Here 
reigned in Oriental splendor the emperors of the first Han 
dynasty during the two centuries preceding the birth of Christ. 
In the T’ang dynasty, which lasted from 618 to 906 A. D., it 
far outshone in magnificence and importance the rival capital 
in the east, Pekin. When Marco Polo saw it in the thirteenth 
century it was still in a flour ishing condition. In his book of 


* Lecture deliv wed helene ‘the Catholic Unie eraity, February 12, 1902. 
*To the Syrians and Arabs of the Middle Ages it was known as Kumdan. 
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travels he describes it as follows: ‘‘It is a great and fine city Relis 
and the capital of the kingdom of Kenjan-fu (Hsi-an Fu), to fl 
which in old times was a noble, rich and powerful realm and the ] 
had many great and puissant kings. . . . It is a city of great frere 
trade and industry. They have a great abundance of silk, from were 
which they weave cloths of silk and gold of divers kinds.’’? hear 

Of late, Hsi-an Fu has again come into prominence as the Chri 
place of retreat in which the royal court took refuge when A 
Pekin opened its gates to the invading European forces. was 

But what invests this oriental city with a peculiar interest Jape 
for us is the ancient Christian monument which was discovered to hi 
there nearly three centuries ago, and which has been carefully tells 
preserved by the authorities of the city down to the present his : 
day. of it 

In the year 1623, some workmen were engaged in digging a caus 
trench beyond the city walls, when they unearthed a large stone edge 
slab. Its symmetrical form excited their curiosity, and having I 
removed the dirt that adhered to it, they found on its smooth of ir 
face a long inscription in Chinese characters, supplemented strat 
with others that to them were utterly strange and meaningless. afte) 
The Chinese inscription told of the introduction of a new and spec 
excellent religion from the distant West, in the reign of T’ai ‘J 
Tsung (A. D. 627-649) and of its rapid spread under succeed- sent 
ing monarchs down to the reign of Chien Chung (A. D. 780- disti 
783), when the monument was inscribed and erected. vers 

The discovery of this monument naturally aroused a great 1636 
deal of interest. The governor took it in charge, and having perf 
assured himself of its genuineness, had it placed in a Buddhist nece 
temple near by for safe keeping. Thither scholars were Chir 
allowed to come and study the monument to their heart’s con- as C 
tent. one 

The only Europeans then in China were Catholic mission- } 
aries. They were the worthy successors of the intrepid pion- tion 
eers that Pope Nicholas IV had sent in the thirteenth century Ass¢ 
to the court of Kublai Khan. But at this period the royal mon 
favor under which the Cross of Christ had been steadily mak- 5 view 
ing conquests for over three centuries, had been withdrawn. Asis 

*“ The Book of Ser Marco Polo,” translated by Col. H. Yule. London, 1875, _ 
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Religious persecution had set in. The Jesuit missionaries had 
to flee to obscure country places and evangelize in secret, at 
the peril of their lives, at the very time that their heroic con- 
fréres in the New World, Brebeuf and Lallemant and Masse, 
were facing the severest of hardships to implant in the stony 
hearts of the American Indians the knowledge and the love of 
Christ. 

Among the Jesuits hiding from the Chinese persecutors 
was Alvarez Semedo, procurator of the provinces of China and 
Japan. A copy of the newly discovered inscription was sent 
to him by a Christian mandarin. In his history of China, he 
tells of the great joy with which it was received by himself and 
his fellow-missionaries. They lost no time in having copies 
of it distributed through the empire, for they knew that the 
cause of Christianity would be promoted by a general knowl- 
edge of its contents. 

In 1628 Semedo went to Hsi-an Fu and had the satisfaction 
of inspecting the monument. He could not make out what the 
strange characters were that accompanied the Chinese text, but 
afterwards learned from a fellow-missionary that they were a 
specimen of Syriac writing. 

The Chinese inscription was turned into Portuguese and 
sent to Lisbon. An Italian translation was made in 1631. The 
distinguished Jesuit, Fr. Kircher, brought out an improved 
version in his ‘‘ Prodromus Coptus,’’ published at Rome in 
1636. But the copy which he made use of reproduced very im- 
perfectly the Syriac text, so that this part of his work was 
necessarily incomplete. Accordingly, he secured through a 
Chinese convert a manuscript of the whole text, Syriac as well 
as Chinese, and in 1667 published it, with two Latin versions, 
one literal, the other free, in his ‘‘ China Illustrata.’’ 

Much light was thrown on obscure portions of the inscrip- 
tion by the eminent oriental scholar and Maronite priest, J. S. 
Assemani. In the year 1719-1728, he published at Rome his 
monumental work ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis,’’ in which he re- 
viewed the chief Syriac documents belonging to the churches of 
Asia and pointed out in Nestorian annals the verification of 
statements and illusions made in the inscription of Hsi-an Fu. 
Nevertheless, outside of Catholic circles the genuineness of 
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the monument was stoutly denied. La Croze, Voltaire, Bishop 
Horne and others, declared it a Jesuit fabrication. Even in 
the early part of the last century, there were not wanting schol- 
ars who viewed it with suspicion. But their objections were 
not allowed to go unanswered. The foremost scholars of Chi- 
nese antiquities—Abel Rémusat, Stanislaus Julien, Georges 
Pauthier—turned their talents to a vindication of its authen- 
ticity. Since the publication of Pauthier’s erudite work ‘‘ De 
l’authenticité de l’inscription Nestorienne de Si-ngan Fou,” 
in 1857, the monument had been accorded a place of honor 
among the genuine relics of the past. 

The interest awakened by the labors of these and other 
prominent writers, in behalf of the genuineness of the inscrip- 
tion led to the publication of new translations. Of these the 
most important were the English version by A. Wylie, which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Journal of the American Oriental Society ’’ 
in 1856, and the two French versions, the one by the Abbé Hue, 
incorporated in the well-known work, ‘‘ Christianity in China, 
Tartary and Tibet,’’ which he brought out in 1857, the other 
by George Pauthier, published the year after under the title 
‘*L’inseription syro-chinoise de Si-ngan Fou.’’ 

Since Pauthier’s time, the Chinese and Syriac texts have 
been more carefully reproduced by means of photographs and 
‘“squeezes,’’ that is impressions made with moist paper pulp, 
which being allowed to harden while in place, faithfully brings 
out in relief all the incisions of the surface. On the basis of 
these improved copies, two notable translations have been made 
in recent years. One is the work of the distinguished scholar 
of Chinese, Professor James Legge, entitled, ‘‘ The Nestorian 
Monument of Hsi-an Fu,’’ London, 1888. The other is the joint 
work of two Belgian priests, Professor Lamy of Louvain, who 
has translated and elucidated the Syriac text, and AbbéGueluy, 
formerly a Chinese missionary, who has treated in like man- 
ner the Chinese portion of the inscription. The work is entitled, 
‘Le Monument Chrétien de Si-ngan Fou,’’ Bruxelles, 1897. It 
is mainly from these two publications that the matter of this 
essay has been drawn. 

The stone slab which contains the inscription is about seven 
and a half feet high, three feet wide, and nearly a foot thick. 
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Its top, now badly damaged, was once round after the fashion 
of many tombstones. The inscription takes up the middle por- 
tion of the slab, leaving a wide margin on either side. At the 
top is incised a Maltese cross resting on an ornamental scroll, 
and directly beneath, in three columns are nine large Chinese 
characters forming the superscription and signifying: ‘‘ Stone 
Monument Commemorating the Spread of the Illustrious 
Religion of the West in the Middle Kingdom.’’! 

Then follows the main body of the inscription in Chinese 
characters, beautifully and clearly incised, 1787 in number. 
Below the Chinese text, in vertical columns, are nineteen lines 
of Syriac in the so-called Estrangelo letters, a large bold char- 
acter of writing used in ancient times down to the tenth cen- 
tury. In style, the letters of the inscription are similar to those 
found in Syriac manuscripts of the eighth century. In addi- 
tion to these, there is a single line of Syriac running vertically 
along either side of the inscription. Two lists of names in 
Syriac are also to be read, cut on the margins of the slab. 

The character of the contents of the inscription is fairly 
well indicated by the nine Chinese ideograms forming the sub- 
scription: ‘‘ Stone Monument Commemorating the Spread of 
the Illustrious Religion of the West in the Middle Kingdom.”’ 

The contents fall naturally into three sections. The first 
section is dogmatic and sets forth the nature of the new religion. 
The second is historic, narrating the manner in which it was 
introduced from the West into China in the reign of T’ai Tsung 
and the influence which he and his successors, with but one 
exception, exerted in favor of its propagation. The third sec- 
tion is a résumé in verse of what has gone before. 

A cursory glance over the dogmatic section is enough to 
convince the reader that it is the Christian religion that is 
described. It tells of the spiritual incomprehensible being, 
Aloha, existing from all eternity, who created the heaven and 
the earth, and all things visible and who, having made man and 
endowed him with a nature well balanced, set him over created 
things to be their lord and master. The inscription next refers 
to the fall of man through Satan’s wiles whence arose a multi- 


*That is, China, which the Chinese geographies always put in the middle of 
the inhabited world. 
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tude of false religions, confusing men’s minds and causing 
them to stray from the path of truth and virtue. It then goes 
on to tell how the Messiah, one of the Blessed Trinity, veiled 
His divine majesty, and through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
was born of a woman of royal lineage in the land of the West, 
and how the Persians, following His star, came to Him and did 
Him homage. It is through the religion which He founded 
that man has been restored to life and truth, and that the empire 
of darkness has been overthrown. Its doctrines are contained 
in twenty-seven books.! By its baptism of water and the Holy 
Spirit, the soul is cleansed of its defilement and restored to per- 
fect purity. Its sign is the cross, the effulgence of which 
extending to the four quarters of the horizon, symbolizes the 
universal range of its spiritual power. It refrains from the 
practice of domestic slavery, and thereby maintains the dignity 
of man through an equal esteem of rich and poor. It prescribes 
fasting with a view to wisdom and perfection. The precept by 
which it sets most store is that of self-control. Its seven 
canonical prayers are of great benefit to the living and the dead. 
Its bloodless sacrifice, offered weekly, purifies and renews the 
soul. 

This admirable religion, bringing the soul into constant 
communication with the great Spirit, is not easy to name. By 
its intrinsic excellence, and its admirable laws of conduct it 
stands forth as a shining light, and hence may be called the 
Illustrious Religion. 

Such in brief is the dogmatic portion of the inscription. It 
is plain that the religion here described is a form of Christian- 
ity known to the ancient Syrians. The name given to the 
supreme Creator is Aloha, the Syriac name of God, correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew word, Elohim. 

As far as the doctrinal exposition goes, it might apply to 
the Catholic religion. The creation, the fall of Adam, the 
incarnation, the redemption, the New Testament and Scrip- 
tures, baptism, the sign of the cross, fasting, the canonical office, 
prayer for the dead, the sacrifice of the Mass—all these are 
characteristic of Catholic belief and worship. We look in vain 
for any mark specific enough to betray an heretical tendency. 


197 —Oriental Canon of the New Testament books. 
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It is only from the historic portion of the inscription that we 
recognize the authors to have been Nestorians.' 

The chief value of the inscription lies in the historic part 
of the Chinese text and its Syriac supplement. 

We read on the monument that the religion just described 
was introduced into China in the reign of the Emperor T’ai 
Tsung. In the ninth year of his reign, that is 635 A. D., a 
venerable priest Olopun, undaunted by the hardships and perils 
of the tedious journey, came from the distant land of Ta Ts’in, 
bringing with him the sacred Scriptures. By Ta Ts’in the 
Chinese understood the inhabited country in the far west 
beyond the Tibet. It is in the land of Ta Ts’in that the birth 
of the Messiah, mentioned in the dogmatic portion, is placed. 
How vague was the conception of it in the minds of the early 
Chinese, appears from the description of Ta Ts’in, drawn from 
Chinese sources and given a little further on in this very 
inscription. ‘‘The Kingdom of Ta Ts’in extends southward 
to the sea of Coral, on the north it runs up to the Mountains of 
Precious Stones. On the west it borders on the flowery city 
of the Solitary Country. On the east it stretches out to the 
river of Sluggish Water in the Land of Winds. The country 
exports asbestos cloth, the exhilarating balsam (incense), the 
night-shining gems and the moon-colored pearls. The man- 
ners of the people are not vitiated with habits of plunder and 
theft. They live in happiness and peace. The only religion 
recognized is the Illustrious Religion. None but men of virtue 
are in authority. The country is of vast extent. Perfect order 
reigns everywhere. 

Olopun was kindly received at the royal court in Hsi-an.’ 
The sacred writings he brought with him were translated. 
Three years later the emperor issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

‘‘Religious systems have not all the same name. Sages 
have not all the same character. Every country has its appro- 
priate doctrines. The reverend Olopun of the distant kingdom 





* An excessive zeal has led a few Catholic writers into the glaring error of 
attributing this monument to the agency of early Catholic missionaries. Such 
are Dabry de Tiersant, “ Monument Catholique de Si-ngan Fou,” Paris, 1878; Pére 
Gaillard, “ Croix et Swastika,” Shanghai, 1893. 

? In the inscription the city is called by its ancient name Ch’ang-an. 
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of Ta Ts’in has brought his scriptures and images from afar 
and has presented them at our sovereign court. A careful 
examination has shown that this religion is in nature and scope 
admirable, heavenly and mysterious. Its origin is enough to 
convince one that it has for its aim the perfection of life. ... 
We ordain that there be established in our capital, in the Ward 
of Virtue and Peace a Monastery of Ta Ts’in accommodating 
twenty-one monks.”’ 

Kao Tsung, the son and successor of T’ai Tsung, showed 
himself an equally liberal patron of the new religion. Under 
his protection Christian churches were erected in all the ten 
provinces of the empire. It was a period of prosperity for 
both religion and state. 

But not long after his death there came a reverse. The 
Buddhists in one part of the empire and the Confucianists in 
another persecuted the Christian converts. The author of the 
inscription likens the religion (of Ta T's’in) to a broken net 
which was saved from ruin and repaired by the zealous efforts 
of a few persons of influence. 

The advent of Hsiian Tsung to the throne in 714 ushered in 
again a period of prosperous growth. He gave orders to his 
five brothers, ruling princes, to provide for the restoration of 
the churches and the rebuilding of the altars. Likenesses of 
the emperor and his four illustrious predecessors were set up 


in the original monastery, to which were added one hundred 
pieces of silk for purposes of decoration. 


In the reign of this same monarch, seventeen priests assem- 
bled in the royal palace to perform a ‘‘ service of merit.’’? In 
honor of this event memorial tablets were placed on the wall 
of the monastery. To use the language of the inscription as 
interpreted by Professor Legge: ‘‘ The precious lines (of the 
tablets) were like the shining feathers of the kingfisher and 
splendid as the ruby lines of the clouds about the sun. The 
tablets of wisdom filled each empty space, and their radiance 
rose up as if to provoke the sun. The gifts of favor were 
immense as the vast height of the southern hill; and the flood 
of rich benevolence like the depth of the eastern sea.’’* 

In these works of benevolence toward the Illustrious Reli- 


- Legge, op. cit., p. 19. 
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gion of the West, Hsiian Tsung had worthy imitators in his 
three successors Su Tsung (756-762), T’ai Tsung (763-779) 
and Chien Chung (780-783) in whose reign the monument was 
erected. Owing to the bounty and protection of I-tse, the chief 
minister of Chien Chung, the monasteries were thoroughly 
equipped and embellished so that they rivalled the pheasant in 
beauty. The hungry were fed. The cold were clothed. The 
sick were treated and restored to health. The dead were fit- 
tingly buried. Never had the most charitable of the Buddhists 
heard of such beneficence. 

Of the brave missionaries who, during this period seem to 
have toiled with unflagging zeal in behalf of the Christian 
faith they held so dear, the monument is provokingly silent. 
Even the courageous pioneer is mentioned without a qualifying 
phrase, without a word as to his origin or personal history; 
his name alone is given in Chinese form, Olopun! and forth- 
with he sinks back into the obscurity from which he emerged. 
Of those who carried on his work to larger and more fruitful 
results not even the names are given. Fortunately, the inscrip- 
tion contains a list of the missionaries who were in active ser- 
vice in China at the time the monument was erected. From 
this and from the words indicating the date of the monument 
we are able to draw some meager but interesting details con- 
cerning the origin and faith of these early missionaries. 

The date is indicated both in Chinese and in Syriac. The 
Chinese characters read: ‘‘ Erected in the second year of (the 
emperor) Chien Chung, of the great T’ang (dynasty) ... in 
the month Tai-tsu, on the seventh day, the day of celebration of 
the Great Hosannas, at which time the head of the Religion was 
the monk Nang-Shu, having charge of the Illustrious Church 
of the Eastern Countries.”’ 

According to Chinese historians the emperor Chien Chung 
began his reign in the year 780. His second year would thus 
correspond with the year 781. The month Tai-tsu is the month 
of spring, coinciding with the latter part of March and the first 
part of April. ‘*The day of the Celebration of the Grand 
Hosannas’’ is the expression used by Nestorians to designate 


Palm Sunday. In the year 781 Palm Sunday fell on the eighih 
day of April. 


The Chinese form, possibly, of the Syriac name, Yabh-Aloha (God-given). 7 
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With this indication of the Chinese, that of the Syriac per- 
fectly agrees. The Syriac text reads: ‘‘In the year 1092 of 
the Greeks, Mar Izdbuzid, priest and chorepiscopus of the royal 
city of Kumdan,' son of blessed Milis, a priest of Balkh, a city 
in Turkestan, has set up this stone tablet whereon are engraved 
the acts of our Savior, and the preaching of our fathers, before 
the Chinese king.’’ 

The Syrians like the Greeks, used to reckon their years from 
the era of the Seleucide, which began October 1, 312 B. C. 
Hence the year 1092 given in the Syriac text corresponds to the 
twelve months beginning October 1, 780, and ending September 
30, 781. 

With this date the style of the Syriac writing is in perfect 
accord. We have already remarked that the Syriac text of the 
inscription is in the ancient form of writing known as the 
Kstrangelo, and that in style it is strikingly similar to the let- 
ters found in Syriac manuscripts of the eighth century. 

This evidence alone, together with the use in the inscrip- 
tion of the Nestorian designation of Palm Sunday, the day of 
the Great Hosannas, would justify us in concluding that the 
monument is a genuine product of the eighth century and was 
set up by Nestorian missionaries. 

But our view has still more striking evidence to confirm it. 
In the Syriac text there is a line reading thus: ‘‘ In the days 
of the father of fathers, Anan-Jesus, Catholicos-patriarch.’’ 
This plainly corresponds with the Chinese text already quoted, 
which tells that at the time the monument was erected, the 
supreme head of the Illustrious Religion was the monk, Nang- 
Shu. Nang Shu is the Chinese for Anan-Jesus. 

Who then was the Anan-Jesus, styled Catholicos-patriarch, 
whom these missionaries in China acknowledged as their 
supreme religious guide and ruler? 

For the satisfactory answer to this question we are indebted 
chiefly to the oriental scholar already mentioned, J. S. Asse- 
mani. In the third volume of his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis’’ he 
showed that the spiritual ruler referred to in the inscription of 
Hsi-an Fu could be none other than the Nestorian patriarch 
Anan-Jesus II., who was promoted to the chief Nestorian see 
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of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and thus made the head of the Nestorian 
Church only a few years before the monument was erected. 
The title of Catholicos-patriarch which is given to him in the 
inscription is the distinctive and peculiar title of the head of 
the Nestorian Church.’ It was assumed in the sixth century 
when the see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, having become the chief 
center of Nestorianism, broke away from its allegiance to the 
patriarch of Antioch. Then the primate of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
who, in virtue of his universal jurisdiction over the churches of 
Persia and Assyria, had hitherto been honored with the pecu- 
liar titles of Catholicos, arrogated to himself the still higher 
title of patriarch which belonged to the bishop of Antioch. 
And so, henceforth, the Nestorian primate of Seleucia-Ctesi- 
phon styled himself Catholicos-patriarch. The Nestorian 
synod held under Sabar-Jesus in 596 opens with the following 
words: ‘‘ Under the wise government of the father of fathers 
.. . Sabar-Jesus, Catholicos-patriarch.’’ It is the identical 
language applied to Anan-Jesus in the inscription under 
review. In the rite of ordination contained in the Nestorian 
pontifical, the title of Catholicos-patriarch is still conferred on 
the bishop who is made primate of the Nestorian Church. 

The monument thus bears many marks of authenticity. It 
purports to have been erected in 781 by missionaries who owned 
allegiance to Anan-Jesus, Catholicos-patriarch. History bears 
witness to the existence at that time of a certain Anan-Jesus 
who was primate of the Nestorian Church. The expressions 
Catholicos-patriarch and the day of the Great Hosannas are 
peculiar to the Nestorians. Again, the very style of the Syriac 
letters employed in the inscription is the one characteristic of 
the eighth century manuscripts. There is every reason then 
to believe that the monument was erected in the year 781, as 
indicated in the inscription, and that the missionaries whose 
labors it commemorates were Nestorians. 

Here we may pause for a moment to note the chief objection 
put forward by skeptics against the authenticity of the monu- 
ment. It is based on the very point which tells most strongly 
in favor of the veracity of the inscription, namely the patri- 





‘This point brought out by Assemani is still further illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Lamy. Cf. “ Monument Chrétien de Si-ngan Fou,” pp. 90-94. 
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archate of Anan-Jesus during the few years preceding the 
erection of the monument. 

As we have already seen, both the Chinese and the Syriac 
texts declare that at the time the monument was set up, in 781, 
Anan-Jesus was exercising spiritual authority as head of the 
religious system to which the authors of the inscription 
belonged. Assemani, following conscientiously the sources at 
his command, made out that Anan-Jesus occupied the prima- 
tial see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon from 774 to 778 and that conse- 
quently he died three years before the date of the inscription. 

The critics were not slow to seize upon this apparent dis- 

crepancy and to declare it a convincing proof that the monu- 
-ment was a forgery. It is incredible, they argued, that after 
the lapse of three years, missionaries even in China could have 
failed to learn of so important an event as the death of their 
patriarch. 

It needs, however, but a moment’s reflection to see that the 
difficulty is greatly exaggerated. Even granting the accuracy 
of Assemani’s judgment that Anan-Jesus died in 778, why 
should we find it so hard to believe that even three years after- 
ward the news had not yet reached the ears of the Nestorian 
missionaries in distant China. The immense difficulties and 
perils of the journey, in which whole caravans not infrequently 
perished, would easily explain how for long intervals of time 
intercourse between the Church in Syria and its distant off- 
shoot in China could be suspended. 

Thus the discrepancy of three years between the date of 
the monument and the time of Anan-Jesus’ death, as given by 
Assemani, does not offer any reasonable ground for question- 
ing the veracity of the inscription. But there is reason to 
believe that the death of Anan-Jesus occurred two years later 
than the date ordinarily assigned. Professor Lamy’ has shown 
from four documents recently brought to light, notably the 
‘¢ Annals of the Metropolitans of Nisibis,’’ written by the 
painstaking historian Elias of Nisibis, that in all probability, 
Anan-Jesus held the primacy till 780, not 778 as Assemani and 
others had reckoned. The successor of Anan-Jesus was 
Timothy, who took possession of the see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
‘2 Op. cit., p. 96. a a 
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April 11, 780. That one year later the Nestorians in distant 
China should still be ignorant of the change is not in the least 
extraordinary. 

Of the seventy odd missionaries whose names are recorded 
on the monument, we find one designated as bishop, three as 
chorepiscopi, and twenty-five others as priests. 

In the ancient church the chorepiscopus was a priest charged 
with functions corresponding to those of the vicar-general and 
rural dean of modern times. His chief duty was to make visi- 
tations of the remote country parishes of the diocese. Hence, 
the name chorepiscopus or country bishop. It was the law that 
only a single chorepiscopus could be attached to a diocesan 
see. And so the enumeration on the monument of three chore- 
piscopi points to the existence in China at that time of several 
dioceses. This conclusion is borne out by the testimony of 
Ebed-Jesus, the learned Syrian antiquarian, that in the patri- 
archate of Saliba-Zacha, who was head of the Nestorian 
Church from 714 to 728—that is, more than half a century 
before the monument was set up—China was raised to the dig- 
nity of a metropolitan see.! 

The inscription contains another detail which suggests the 
locality of the far West from which these missionaries came. 
It is the statement that the chorepiscopus, Izdbuzid was a 
native of Balkh, in Turkestan. Balkh is the modern represen- 
tative of the ancient capital of Bactria, situated on the river 
Oxus in the eastern extremity of Khorasan. At the time the 
monument was erected, Bakh was an important center of Chris- 
tian activity and the seat of a bishop. It was one of the great 
commercial cities of Khorasan having from time immemorial 
kept up trade relations with the remote East. The carriers of 
commerce seem to have been chiefly men of Semitic stock, 
Syrians, Chaldeans, Arabs and Jews. Once or twice a year 
they would fit out great caravans freighted with the incense 
and spices and tapestries of Western Asia, and exchange them 
in distant China for silks, porcelain, tea and other objects of 
value. 

The route from Balkh over-land to China was the very one 
which Marco Polo traversed in the thirteenth century and of 


Cf. Lamy et Gueluy, op. cit., p. 105. 
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which he gives so interesting an account in his famous book of 
travels. It led the traveller through the wild mountain scenery 
of Badakshan; along the valley of the upper Oxus; over the 
lofty plateau of Pamir; through Kashgar, famous for its beau- 
tiful gardens, vineyards and fields of cotton; Yarkand, also a 
great center of cotton cultivation; Khotan, rich in wines, fruits 
and the mineral called jade, which the Chinese prize so highly ; 
across the dread desert of Gobi, that the fancy of travellers 
peopled with malignant goblins and where the course of transit, 
which lasted four long weeks, was marked by the bleached 
bones of men and beasts; thence through the vast territory of 
the Tanguts, nomad Mongol tribes, to the western province of 
China known as Kan-suh.! 

Formidable were the hardships and perils of this journey, 
which under the most favorable conditions consumed a period 
of at least six months. Yet to the restless natives of Syria, 
Palestine and Arabia it offered powerful attractions on account 
of the great profits that lay in the successful exchange of mer- 
chandise. The great Arab historian, Masudi, whose life-time 
covers the first half of the tenth century, tells of having met 
in Balkh an old man who had made a number of overland jour- 
neys to China. 

Missionary enterprise has ever followed, where it has not 
preceded, the course of trade. We recall the words of St. 
Francis Xavier when the thought of evangelizing Malacca and 
Japan took possession of his soul. ‘‘If aromatic groves and 
mines of gold were the prize, there would not be wanting men 
ready to face any danger. Should missionaries yield to mer- 
chants in courage?’’ And so it is quite natural that the project 
of Christianizing China should have suggested itself to the 
priests and monks who were constant witnesses of the caravans 
fitted out in Balkh for distant China for purposes of material 
gain. 

Nor were they the only natives of the distant West to intro- 
duce into China a few form of worship. They found spirited 


2The Nestorian monk Jabalaha, afterwards patriarch of Seleucia (1281- 
1317) made the journey from Pekin to Tuz in Khorasan by this same route. His 
interesting narrative has been made accessible to readers of French by J. B. 
Chabot, “ Histoire de Mar Jabalaha III, patriarche des Nestoriens et du moine 
Rabban auma,” Paris, 1895. 
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rivals in the Mohammedan Arabs who, having conquered the 
Persian empire at the very time that Olopun was laying the 
foundation of his Christian mission, arrived that same century 
in Hsi-an Fu and sought to propagate the teachings of Moham- 
med. 

Of much earlier date still seems to have been the coming of 
Jews into China. In the ‘‘ Lettres Edifiantes’’ of the seven- 
teenth century is an interesting account of a Jewish synagogue 
which the early Jesuit missionaries of China found existing in 
the city of Kai-fung, the sole surviving settlement of several 
that had formerly existed in China, and which a venerable tra- 
dition of theirs traced back to a Jewish immigration in the first 
century in the reign of Ming Ti. 

Be this as it may, in the century following that which saw 
the erection of the monument of Hsi-an Fu, we find that Jews, 
as well as Moslem Arabs and Christian Chaldeans, formed part 
of the foreign population of China. 

The Arabian historian Abu-Zeyd, describing the voyages to 
India and China made by Arabs and Persians in the ninth 
century, tells how, in the year 878 the city of Kan-fu near 
Hang-chau was sacked by a rebel army and 120,000 Mussul- 
mans, Jews, Persians and Christians were put to the sword.’ 

The spread of Nestorianism over Asia to the remote dis- 
tricts of China offers a very easy and natural explanation of a 
phenomenon which some hostile writers have vainly sought to 
turn to the disadvantage of the Catholic Church. It is the 
striking resemblance in certain points of ritual and discipline 
that Tibetan Buddhism, generally known as Lamaism, offers 
to Catholic Christianity. The Abbé Huc, after witnessing 
Tibetan ceremonies, made note of those features that reminded 
him most strongly of Catholic customs. ‘‘ The cross,’’ he says, 
in his captivating book of travels, ‘‘ the miter, the dalmatic, the 
cope which the Grand Lamas wear on their journeys or when 
they are performing some ceremony out of the temple, the ser- 
vice with double choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer 


“Cf. W. I. Kipp, “ Historie Scenes from the Old Jesuit Missions,” New 
York, 1875, Ch. I. 

* Reinaud, “ Relation des voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans 
Inde et a la Chine” dans le IX¢ siécle, Paris, 1845, I, p. 234. It was by the 
sea-route around India and Malacca, that merchants of the West were wont to 
reach these cities on the coast of China. 
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suspended from five chains, and which one can open or close 
at pleasure, the benedictions given by the Lamas by extending 
the right hand over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet, eccle- 
siastical celibacy, spiritual retirement, the veneration of saints, 
the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the holy water, all these 
are analogies between the Buddhists and ourselves. ’’! 

To account for this resemblance not a few writers have sug- 
gested that Lamaism is the source from which much of Catholic 
ritual and discipline has been drawn. How utterly superficial 
and ridiculous this explanation is may be readily seen when 
we consider that these points of Catholic ritual go back, with 
but one exception, to the earliest ages of Christianity, and are 
the common possession of the Oriental Churches as well, 
whereas Lamaism did not take form till long after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Tibet in the seventh century.” The 
wide diffusion of Nestorianism over central and eastern Asia 
at a much earlier period is sufficient to account for the liturgical 
resemblances which Lamaism offers to the traditional forms 
of Christianity. 

Of the subsequent history of Nestorianism in China not 
much is known. It must have suffered severe reverses in the 
reign of Wu Tsung, who, in the interest of Taoism, issued a 
decree in the year 845 ordering the suppression of Buddhism 
and all other foreign religions. After proclaiming that the mon- 
asteries and temples of Buddhists are to be razed to the ground, 
and their statues and bells melted and coined into money, the 
edict goes on to read: ‘‘ As to the religions of foreign nations, 
let the men who teach them, both those of Ta Ts’in and those 
of Mu-hu-pi, in number more than three thousand persons, be 
required to resume the ways’ of ordinary life and let their 
unsubstantial talkings be no longer heard.’” 

This edict, however, did not effect the extermination of the 
Nestorian Church in the Chinese Empire. There is extant a 
decree of the Nestorian patriarch Theodosius, who held the 
primacy from 852 to 868, that owing to the journeys, the metro- 


1M. Hue, “ Travels in Tartary, Tibet and China,” Chicago, 1898, II, p. 44. 

2 W. W. Rockhill, in his “ Life of Buddha,” p. 221, gives evidence that in the 
middle of the eighth century, Buddhism was still an insignificant factor in » 
religious life of Tibet. Lamaism in its present form dates from the thirteent 
century. 

3 J. Legge, op. cit., p. 57. 
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politans of China, India and Sarmacand need communicate 
with the patriarchal see but once every six years.’ 

In a Chinese work entitled ‘‘ Description of Hsi-an Fu’’ 
composed in the year 1060, there is a reference to the Christian 
temple of Olopun, showing that it was then still in existence. 
‘“TIn the Street of Justice may be seen the temple of Po-Sse. It 
was built in the twelfth year of the period of Cheng Kuan (638) 
by order of the emperor T’ai Tsung in favor of O-lo-Sse (Olo- 
pun) a religious stranger from the kingdom of Ta-Ts’in.’’? 

The last testimony to the existence of Nestorian missions in 
China comes from Jabalaha, Nestorian patriarch from 1281 to 
1317. In his history he refers to the custom in vogue in his 
day of sending at stated intervals a visitor-general to the 
Churches of China.® 

Some time within the next two centuries the Nestorian mis- 
sions in China became extinct. Since then no attempt has been 
made to revive them. 

In reviewing the former missionary activity of the Nes- 
torians, we wonder why the Oriental Orthodox Church did not 
win the glory of extending to distant China the knowledge and 
love of Christ, but allowed itself, instead, to be eclipsed by the 
heresy it had so recently condemned. In asking ourselves this 
question, we are not doing justice to the early orthodox Church. 
Expansive growth was eminently characteristic of the Kastern 
Syriac Church before the blight of Nestorianism fastened upon 
it. It had made its way into India, to the Punjab and the coast 
of Malabar. It had spread over the greater part of Khorasan. 
Herat, Merv, Farsistan, Tuz and Sistan were thriving episco- 
pal sees. Balkh, too, was fast rising to importance as a center 
of Christian activity when the seductive teaching of Nestorius 
about the personality of the Incarnate Word rent the Syrian 
Church in twain. His cause was espoused by the bishop of 
Seleucia-Ctesophon, who as Catholicos exercised jurisdiction 
over the churches of Persia, India and other remote countries 
to the east. When he renounced all further allegiance to the 





*Lamy et Gueluy, op. cit., p. 106. 

*M. Hue, op. cit., I, p. 70. The Chinese words for “ The Street of Justice ” 
are I-Ning, the same used by T’ai Tsung in the decree quoted on the monument 
and translated above, “The Ward of Virtue and Peace.” 

*Chabot, op. cit., p. 35. 
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orthodox patriarch of Antioch, all the suffragan sees slavishly 
followed in his train. His action partook more of the nature 
of a schism than a heresy and was accomplished with very lit- 
tle internal disturbance. The missionary zeal which in ortho- ATO! 
dox days had been so generously put forth, was likewise kept 
in active exercise under the new order of things. The Nes- 
torian missions to the distant regions of Asia were carried on By 
quite in the spirit and manner of the once orthodox Church of began 
the far East. Had Nestorianism never taken form, the cross istry | 
of Christ would have been planted in due season on Chinese M 
soil. With the sympathy and support of Byzantine Catholi- the ev 
cism, it would probably have made more brilliant and lasting of gre 
conquests than resulted from Nestorian activity alone. essen 
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ATOMS AND IONS, A CENTURY OF CHEPICAL 
THEORY. 


Exactly one hundred years have elapsed since John Dalton 
began those speculations and experiments which gave to chem- 
istry its first connected, enduring theory. 

Man’s earliest observations must necessarily have included 
the ever-changing aspect of things about him. The phenomena 
of growth and decay, the dyes which colored his garments, the 
essences and perfumes which he extracted from plants, the pro- 
duction of metals from minerals, the leavening of bread and 
the discovery that the juices of some fruits, exposed to the air, 
acquired the property of ‘‘making glad the heart’’ were all 
the object of his notice. 

All the great industries which effect the transformation of 
matter, since that early day of which Pliny tells us, when some 
Phenician merchants discovered that the heat of their camp- 
fires had melted together the blocks of soda, which supported 
their cooking utensils, and the sand beneath so as to form the 
substance which we now call glass, united in bringing together 
a vast heap of facts bearing upon material change. To these 
empirical and technical processes of the crude practice of early 
handicraft must be added the accumulation of alchemical 
notions acquired during the ages of search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone and an elixir of life. No common, objective theory 
pervaded this mingled mass of fact and fancy, no general, 
well-defined principle differentiated it into co-related groups; 
it was indeed a rudis indigestaque moles. 

During the last century of this period of chaos the doctrine 
of phlogiston prevailed as an attempt to marshall this vast 
array of manifold expressions of material changes into some 
sort of order. This theory essayed to explain the facts of com- 
bustion, and was based on the alterations which bodies undergo 
when subjected to heat. 

All combustible bodies were compounds of at least two con- 
stituents, one of which escaped when a body burned or was 
193 
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heated. This volatible principle was called phlogiston.! 
Incombustible bodies were such because they had been deprived 
of their phlogiston. 

This idea, erroneous though it was, contributed greatly to 
the development of chemistry, for it gave to investigators a 
common viewpoint from which to observe chemical changes, 
and it formed a bond which connected together a large number 
of analogous phenomena. Under its influence chemical work 
entered more closely into touch with the true character of the 
science, and the discovery of the composition of bodies and the 
building up of these from their components were carried on 
with an ever-increasing activity, which culminated in produc- 
ing a correct idea of the inspiration which gave it birth. 

Quantitative relations between the elements and constitu- 
ents of compounds were recognized, the balance became a nec- 
essary piece of laboratory apparatus, chemical compounds were 


shown to be composed of definite, fixed proportions of elements 
and the doctrine of phlogiston was discredited. 

This is, in brief, what little there was of chemical theory 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when John Dalton 
began his chemical investigations. This philosopher was a 
private tutor in Manchester, giving lessons in mathematics and 
natural philosophy. 

The study of nature was his predominant inclination. From 
his earliest youth he was an observer and a teacher, constantly 
inquiring into the various phenomena of the world about him 
and fond of imparting his impressions to others. 

Naturally he was a close student of the works of the great 
Newton, and was an ardent adherent to the corpuscular theories 
of the latter. Like Newton, he believed in the atomic structure 
of matter, the idea that had been expressed ages before by 
Greek and Roman philosophers and the sages of Egypt and 
India, which considered matter as an aggregation of minute, 
indivisible, indestructible particles known as atoms. Dalton 
gave much of his time to the observation of meteorological 
phenomena and it was to his efforts to understand how the 
atmosphere, composed of gases and watery vapor of different 
weights, could present a homogeneous mixture throughout, 


1gAoyioroc, burned. 
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that we owe the application of the atomic theory to chemistry. 
These attempts to reconcile the homogeneous character of the 
atmosphere with its constituents have only recently been 
brought to light by the discovery in Manchester of a number 
of Dalton’s note books. Many pages of these are filled with 
graphic schemes, which show atoms of oxygen, nitrogen and 
watery vapor joined in the various combinations then known, 
but without satisfactory results, until Dalton concluded that 
the particles of the atmosphere are not chemically combined; 
that the sizes of the atoms must be different, and these relative 
sizes must be determined. 

In his studies of the combinations of nitrogen and oxygen, 
early in 1803, Dalton had found that oxygen and nitrogen 
unite to form compounds which contain their constituents in 
very simple proportions: in one case one part of nitrogen to 
one of oxygen, in the other case two parts of nitrogen to one of 
oxygen. 

These were two definite, easily distinguishable substances. 
Why was it that the nitrogen combined with the oxygen in 
just these two, and no intermediate proportions? Why was it 
that the amount of nitrogen in the second substance increased 
by a single leap to double the quantity contained in the first? 
Because all bodies are made up of small indivisible particles, 
and chemical combination consists in the approximation of 
these particles. Furthermore when the elementary bodies 
combine the simplest form of the compound is that produced 
by the union of one atom of each, and if a second combination 
takes place it is due to the addition of another atom of one of 
the combining bodies. 

These simple statements of John Dalton formed the first 
quantitative expression of the constitution of bodies, and the 
after-results amply justified the confidence with which their 
author propounded them. 

A number of substances are analyzed and the relative 
weights of their constituents determined. The lightest of these, 
hydrogen, was taken as unity, the other combining weights 
were compared with it, and the results published in 1803 in 
Dalton’s first ‘‘ Table of the Relative Weights of the Ultimate 
Particles of Gaseous and other Bodies.”’ 
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The analytical methods of these early days were crude and 
beset with many sources of error, and these rude approxima- 
tions of Dalton show great discrepancies with the figures which 
hold at the present time. They were sufficient, however, to 
establish a principle about which chemical science began to 
crystallize with wonderful rapidity, growing more and more 
complete as discovery after discovery drew light from, and 
perfected it. The chemists of all lands welcomed the new 
ideas and developed them. In France, Gay Lussac showed 
that under like conditions of temperature and pressure gases 
combine in simple proportions to form other compounds. For 
example, one volume of oxygen combines with two volumes of 
hydrogen to form two volumes of water vapor, and one volume 
of hydrogen unites with one volume of chlorine to form two 
volumes of hydrochloric acid. As Dr. Thomson expressed it, 
writing to Dalton in 1809, ‘‘ all unite in equal bulks of one to 
one of another, or two bulks of one to one of another, or three 
bulks of one to one of another.’’ The relation of this law of 
volumes to Dalton’s combining weights was expressed in the 
further deduction from Gay Lussac’s researches that the 
weights of equal volumes of both simple and compound gases, 
and therefore their densities, are proportional to their empi- 
rically found combining weights, or the rational multiples of 
the latter. These researches of the eminent French savant were 
published in 1808, and were followed three years later by the 
assumption of Amadeo Avogadro, professor of physics at 
Turin, that equal volumes of different gases contained equal 
numbers of smallest particles, and in the case of simple gases, 
these smallest particles are still further decomposable into 
atoms. From this it follows that the weights of equal volumes 
of elementary gases exhibited the identical ratio expressed 
between their combining weights, and the molecular weights 
of gases were proportional to their densities. Little attention 
was paid to Avogadro’s work until many years later, but now 
it forms the basis of several of the standard methods for the 
determination of molecular weights. 

The most ardent promoter of the atomic theory was the 
Swede, Berzelius, undoubtedly the greatest chemist of his day. 
He saw in the law of volumes a confirmation of Dalton’s work, 
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he recognized also the probability that the combining numbers 
then in use were full of errors, and took upon himself the deter- 
mination of more correct figures. This meant a laborious long- 
enduring task, but Berzelius had exceptional talents, both for 
empirical and speculative research, and he attacked the prob- 
lem of the chemical constitution of bodies with remarkable 
zeal. He devised new methods of analysis, and made critical 
examinations of the work of other chemists, working with rest- 
less activity during ten years at the end of which time he was 
able to publish the atomic weights of 2,000 simple and com- 
pound substances.! These weights were calculated on the basis 
of that of oxygen as unity, and many of the numbers given 
vary but slightly from the accepted values of to-day. 

In 1819 two important principles were announced which 
proved of great assistance to Berzelius. The physicists Dulong 
and Petit made known their researches on the specific heats of 
a number of elements and deduced therefrom that the atoms 
of simple substances have equal capacities for heat. 

The quantity of heat contained in a body is measured by 
noting the rise in temperature it communicates te a quantity of 
water in which it was immersed. A piece of copper heated to 
a certain temperature and plunged into a vessel of cold water 
rapidly parts with its heat, which the water absorbs until both 
water and copper are at the same temperature. A hotter or 
larger piece of copper, or a smaller quantity of water results 
in a higher final temperature. By comparing the weight of 
the copper to that of the water, and its drop in temperature to 
the rise in that of the water we can readily calculate the ratio 
between the amounts of heat required to impart a given rise 
in temperature to equal weights of water and a metal. If we 
raise a piece of iron weighing four ounces to the temperature 

*This great work was accomplished in that imperfectly equipped laboratory 
thus described by Wéhler, a pupil of Berzelius. “ Next to the living room were 
two ordinary rooms furnished in the simplest way: neither ovens nor hoods, 
neither water nor gas. In one of these rooms were two ordinary pine tables. At 
one of these was Berzelius’ seat, at the other I had mine. On the walls were 
several cupboards containing reagents of which there was no great variety, for 
when I wanted potassium ferrocyanide for my experiments, I had to send to a 
neighboring town for it. In the middle of the room stood the mercury trough 
and the blow-pipe table. In the other room were the balances and other instru- 
ments, and adjoining this was a small workshop with a lathe. In the kitchen in 


which old Anna the cook prepared the meals, stood an oven and a sand bath, the 
latter always kept hot.” 
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of boiling water, 100°, and immerse it in four ounces of water 
at a temperature of 22°, both iron and water will soon come 
to a uniform temperature, that of 30°. The iron has lost 70°, 
the water has gained 8°; the heat given off by a piece of iron 
in falling through 70° is only sufficient to raise an equal weight 
of water through a range of 8°. The ratio of 8 to 7 or 0.114 
denotes the specific heat of iron. In a similar manner Dulong 
and Petit found the specific heat of a number of elementary 
substances, and found that in a great number of cases the spe- 
cific heats were inversely proportional to the atomic combining 
weights as expressed by Berzelius. This gave the latter a cor- 
rective method which he applied with good results. 

About the same time another physical phenomenon showed 
a connection with these weights. Mitscherlich observed that 
a number of salts exhibited decided similarity in crystalline 
form, and this was noticeable in those salts of similar constitu- 
tion; sodium chloride was isomorphous with potassium 
chloride, magnesium sulphate with zine sulphate, sodium phos- 
phate with sodium arsenate. From _ these observations 
Mitscherlich made the statement that the same number of ele- 
mentary atoms, combined in the same manner, produced the 
same crystalline form; and this form is independent of the 
chemical nature of the atoms and determined solely by their 
number and arrangement. This first expression of the law of 
isomorphism was too broad to last, and later underwent some 
restriction and exceptions, but it served a good purpose in 
giving to Berzelius a new method of checking and correcting 
which he used with good effect. 

The system of notation introduced by Berzelius and which 
prevails to the present day, aided greatly in the development 
of the atomic theory. For the arbitrary symbols devised by 
Dalton were substituted the initial letters of the Latin names 
of the elements, and the number of atoms in a compound were 
indicated by the use of numeral subscripts. For example the 
symbol CuO indicated that copper oxide was composed of one 
atom of copper and one atom of oxygen; CO, that carbon diox- 
ide is made up of one atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen, 
or 12 parts of carbon and 32 parts of oxygen. 

To follow closely the efforts of Berzelius in the establish- 
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ment, broadening and perfection of the atomic theory would 
take us through many chapters of the history of chemistry 
and lead us through labyrinths of chemical technique. At the 
time of his death in 1848, the atomic theory, and its relations 
to the laws of constant, definite and multiple proportions were 
firmly established, and supported by the laws of volume, spe- 
cific heat and isomorphism. 

At this time, organic chemistry was coming into promi- 
nence, and naturally the application of the atomic theory to the 
phenomena of this domain of the science was followed with a 
great deal of interest. 

Here, too, it proved an effective stimulus. The theories of 
types, radicals and substitution were based upon it, and these 
in turn, reacted on it to produce a sharp differentiation of the 
terms atom and molecule and a clear conception of the ideas 
of valency and saturation. 

During this period of development the most fruitful meth- 
ods for the determination of atomic and molecular weights 
were those based on Avogadro’s law. For, if equal volumes 
of gas or vapor contain the same number of molecules under 
similar conditions of temperature and pressure, it is only neces- 
sary to compare the weights of a definite volume of vapor with 
the weight of an equal volume of hydrogen in order to deter- 
mine the molecular weights of the former. The vapor density 
of a great number of substances may be obtained with ease 
and accuracy by several methods. Amongst the results 
observed when these methods were employed, there were sev- 
eral which showed such a wide divergence from the figures 
obtained by other methods that confidence in the law was 
shaken. There were those, however, who believed in the truth 
of the law, and these instituted a systematic study of vapor 
densities which led to the discovery that many compounds are 
decomposed at comparatively slight elevations of temperature. 
For example, sal-ammoniac, a compound of ammonia and 
chlorine, decomposes, when vaporized, into ammonia and 
chlorine, and its vapor density was that of a mixture of these 
two gases. 

This phenomenon of decomposition is known as dissocia- 
tion, a term of frequent occurrence in modern chemistry. 
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Shortly after the middle of the century had passed, chemis- 
try was enriched by that wonderful generalization, the periodic 
law. It was found that when the elements were arranged in 
the order of their atomic weights, their properites, physical 
and chemical, varied in a recurrent or periodic manner. The 
existence of certain groups of metals possessing similar prop- 
erties, such as chlorine, bromine and iodine; sodium, potas- 
sium and lithium; sulphur, selenium and tellurium, had long 
been recognized, but here was a law which embraced all the 
elements, and which looked upon their properties as periodic 
functions of their atomic weights. Various tables were pre- 
pared by different investigators, who arranged the elements 
according to their atomic weights in horizontal lines of such 
length that the elements of like properties were found in the 
same vertical columns. To obtain this latter result, some 
blanks had to be left, and these were said to represent the posi- 
tion in the scheme, of elements as yet undiscovered, but which 
possessed properties analogous to their neighbors. Mendele- 
jeff, a Russian chemist, undertook an d@ priori detailed descrip- 
tion of three of these missing elements, on the ground of their 
position in the periodic law. This was done in 1871, and before 
fifteen years had elapsed these three elements, gallium, scan- 
dium and germanium, had been isolated by three different 
chemists, whose patriotism suggested the names of the newly 
discovered bodies. This was one of the most accurate con- 
firmations of a theory, one of the most brilliant achievements 
in the history of science, only equaled by Leverrier and Adams’ 
discovery of Neptune. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the periodic law 
has its imperfections. The positions of some of the elements 
therein demanded by their atomic weights, are those in which 
a comparison of their properties would locate them. This is 
particularly true of the latest additions to the family of ele- 
ments: the newly discovered gases of the atmosphere. 

The law, however, has been fruitful, and is the best expres- 
sion of the relations between the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments and their properties which we possess. 

Recent progress in chemistry has developed various sen- 
sational phenomena which, though they support the atomic 
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ideas and are intelligible through them, seem to make immi- 
nent some modification of our views of the molecular structure 
of bodies. Contemporary chemical literature contains many 
words and phrases foreign to the chemist of some years ago, 
and many startling statements are made which seem dia- 
metrically opposed to his impressions of chemical action. The 
new departure was occasioned by the publication in 1877 of 
Pfeffer’s researches in osmotic pressure. 

Were we to perform the experiment of immersing, verti- 
cally in a vessel of pure water, a bladder filled with sweetened 
water, to the neck of which a glass tube had been attached, we 
would find after a time that the water had risen to a consider- 
able height in the glass tube, an evidence that the pressure 
inside the bladder was greater than that without. This pres- 
sure was caused by the passage of pure water through the 
bladder into the solution of sugar contained in the latter, and 
has been termed osmotic pressure. Pfeffer, who was a botanist, 
measured the osmotic pressure of a number of solutions of 
various strength and at different temperatures, in order to 
obtain data bearing on some problems of vegetable physiology, 
and ten years elapsed before the chemical significance of his 
results were recognized. Van’t Hoff, professor of physical 
chemistry at Amsterdam, was then engaged in the study of the 
nature of solutions, when the work of Pfeffer was brought to 
his notice by one of his colleagues. After a close examination 
of Pfeffer’s work, supplemented by experiments of De Vries 
and himself, Van’t Hoff was able to show the analogy that ex- 
isted between the states of a substance in solution and in vapor. 

The fact was established that equal changes in the strength 
or concentration of solutions exerted equal changes in their 
osmotic pressure. If we look upon the molecules of the sub- 
stance dissolved and the volume of the solvent as those of a 
gas, we see at once that this statement is another enunciation 
of the law demonstrated over two centuries before by Robert 
Boyle, viz.: that the volume of a gas varied inversely as the 
pressure. In like manner, the fact that osmotic pressure 
increased with the temperature of the solution was in perfect 
analogy with the increase in pressure, which gases undergo 
when heated, expressed by Gay Lussac’s law. 
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When further work along these lines showed that the law 
of Avogadro, by which equal volumes of gases under like con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure contained an equal number 
of molecules, could be applied to dilute solutions, intense aston- 
ishment prevailed in the chemical world. Here was addi- 
tional, unlooked for evidence of the truth of the atomic theory. 

Van’t Hoff compared the osmotic pressure of a one per 
cent. solution of sugar with that of an equal volume of hydro- 
gen of the same concentration, at various temperatures, and 
obtained practically identical figures. A solution of sugar at 
a given temperature exerts an osmotic pressure equal to the 
pressure of a like volume of gas containing as many molecules 
as there are sugar molecules in the solvent. 

The kinetic theory of gases represents the pressure of a gas 
as the sum of the impacts or pressures of the individual par- 
ticles of the gas. Similarly the osmotic pressure may be con- 
sidered as the sum of the pressures of the individual particles 
in solution, and Avogadro’s law may be read: The osmotic 
pressure of a dissolved particle is exactly equal to the gas 
pressure of a gaseous particle at the same temperature and 
concentration. Avogadro’s law enables us to obtain the molec- 
ular weight of substances which may be vaporized, Van’t 
Hoff’s extension of it gives us methods of determining the 
molecular weights of substances which are soluble. A conse- 
quence and at the same time a confirmation of Van’t Hoff’s 
generalization was found in the fact that substances in solution 
lower the freezing point and elevate the boiling point of the 
solvent. The fact that salt water does not freeze so readily as 
fresh water has been known for ages. As early as 1788 it was 
known that the depression of the freezing point of a solution 
was proportional to the amount of the salt dissolved. In 1872 
De Coppet proved that this lowering of the freezing point, or 
coefficient of depression, as it was called, was equal for similar 
substances when they were added to equivalent quantities of 
water in amount proportional to their molecular weights. The 
further researches of Raoult developed this idea into the gen- 
eral law which bears his name: the depression of the freezing 
point of a liquid, caused by the solution in it of a liquid or 
solid, is proportional to the absolute amount of dissolved sub- 
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stance, and is inversely proportional to its molecular weight. 
A similar law expresses the change in the boiling point of a 
liquid due to a substance in solution. 

Various forms of apparatus have been devised in which 
these temperature changes due to the solution of determined 
quantities of substances in definite amounts of solvents may 
be noted on very accurate thermometers. These instruments 
are in daily use in chemical laboratories and are most valuable 
aids to research. 

At the very outset of this practical application of Van’t 
Hoff’s law, numerous discordant results drew attention to the 
fact that there were a large number of exceptions to it; indeed 
these increased so rapidly in number and importance that they 
threatened to submerge the entire theory. 

All acids, bases and salts showed a greater osmotic pres- 
sure than that demanded by the gas laws, and all these sub- 
stances were conductors of electricity, or electrolytes. Why was 
this? Arrhenius came to Van’t Hoff’s assistance. He felt cer- 
tain of the truth of the latter’s deductions. If osmotic pres- 
sure be proportional to the number of particles in solution this 
increased osmotic pressure denotes that the solvent contains a 
greater number of parts than was supposed. 

The anomalous behavior of sal-ammoniac and other sub- 
stances when their vapor densities were examined in the light of 
of Avogadro’s law was recalled to mind and the same explana- 
tion applied to this new phenomenon. In his theory of elec- 
trolysis, proposed in 1857, Clausius held that, in the presence 
of water, molecules of salt are decomposed into two part-mole- 
cules, charged with equal and opposite kinds of electricity. 
These electrified particles were identical with those which 
Faraday, some years before, supposed were produced by the 
action of the electric current in decomposing substances in solu- 
tion, and to which he applied the name of ions. According to 
Arrhenius, when one of these abnormally acting substances, 
sodium chloride for example, is dissolved in water, the solu- 


‘id, going. “Compound bodies may be separated into two great classes, 
namely, those which are decomposable by the electric current and those which are 
not. Of the latter some are conductors, others non-conductors, of voltaic 
electricity. . . . 1 propose to call bodies of the decomposable class electrolytes. 
Then, again, the substances into which these divide, under the influence 
of the electric current, form an exceedingly important general class. They 
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tion contains besides a number of particles of sodium chloride 
other numbers of electrically charged particles of sodium and 
of chlorine; hence as the total number of particles in the solu- 
tion is greater than it would be if no molecules were decom- 
posed, the osmotic pressure of the solution is greater. 

The merit of Arrhenius’ solution of the difficulty is not due 
to his application of the supposition of Clausius, but to his 
proof of the truth of it. Clausius found the germ of the elec- 
trolytic dissociation theory, but Arrhenius established it. He 
devised methods by which he was enabled to calculate just that 
fraction of the total number of molecules of an electrolyte 
which is dissociated into ions. He showed that the increased 
number of particles due to dissociation was just sufficient to 
account for the deviation from the normal depression or ele- 
vation of temperature called for by Van’t Hoff’s law, and thus 
established the general character of the latter. 

Some of the evidence in favor of the dissociation theory is 
of interest in virtue of the violence which it does to precon- 
ceived notions of chemical activity, and some of its applica- 
tions show hitherto unexplained phenomena in a new and 
clearer light. 

One acquainted with the properties of the elements finds it 
difficult to reconcile those of chlorine and sodium with the pos- 
sible existence of these elements as such in presence of water. 
Chlorine is a noxious, intensely disagreeable gas which attacks 
nearly everything else. Sodium is a metal which has such a 
strong affinity for water, alcohol and some other substances, 
that it can be preserved only by most carefully excluding it 
from all contact with these. Therefore, the statement that 
uncombined atoms or particles of these elements are present in 
every solution of table salt in water is, to say the least of it, 
paradoxical. It has come to be recognized, however, that the 
chemical activity of an element or its particles depends on the 
quantity of energy associated with it. As the amount of energy 
possessed by a particle in the ionic condition is different from 


are combining bodies, are directly associated with the fundamental parts 
of the doctrine of chemical affinity, and have each a definite proportion in which 
they are always evolved during electrolytic action. I have proposed to call these 
bodies generally ions, or particularly anions and cations, according as they 
appear at the anode or cathode, and the numbers representing the proportions 
in which they are evolved electro-chemical equivalents.” 
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that associated with it in a free state, it must therefore possess 
different properties. 

The essential difference between Clausius’ theory of elec- 
trolysis, and the older one of Grotthuss to which it was opposed 
consists in the supposition of the latter that the molecules of 
the electrolyte held their atoms in rigid combination before the 
passage of the current which disrupted them into the particles 
which we now call ions, while the former claimed that the ions 
already exist in the solution and the work of the current is 
solely directive. 

In proof of his theory Clausius called attention to the fact 
that the very weakest current effects electrolysis, and this 
increases proportionately with the strength of the current. If 
Gotthuss’ contention that the molecule must first be decom- 
posed were correct this gradual increase of decomposition with 
current intensity would not occur. It requires a certain inten- 
sity of current to decompose even one molecule, and until this 
degree of intensity is attained there can be no electrolysis. The 
moment that this is reached, however, a simultaneous decompo- 
sition of a large number of molecules will take place, for all 
exist in the same relation to each other and to the disruptive 
force. 

Clausius could show no practical, determinative proof of 
his theory, and that of Grotthuss has prevailed in the text-books 
up to the present day. The champions of the dissociation 
theory saw the necessity of an experimental demonstration of 
the presence of charged particles in an electrolytic solution and 
essayed to obtain this valuable support of their views. Two of 
the most skillful workers in physico-chemical methods, Ostwald 
and Nernst, set themselves to the task and have devised a 
method, too intricate to describe here,! which seems to prove 
conclusively the fact that the ions really exist as such in all 
solutions of electrolytes. 

Let us now consider the extremely simple explanation of 
the passage of electricity through an electrolyte afforded by the 
dissociation theory. In a solution of salt in water we have 
molecules of water, molecules of sodium chloride, ions of 
sodium bearing a charge of positive electricity, and ions of 

‘Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, III, 122. 
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chlorine bearing an equal charge of negative electricity. If we 
now dip into the solution two pieces of platinum wire in con- 
nection with the two poles of some source of electricity, bubbles 
of hydrogen gas will appear at the negative platinum wire and 
chlorine gas will rise from the other. The positively charged 
sodium ions tend to move towards the negative pole, contact 
with which neutralizes their positive charges; they cease to 
exist as ions and become molecules of sodium. The sodium 
reacts chemically on the water liberating hydrogen. Were we 
to employ a solution of copper chloride, no gas would appear 
at the negative pole, but a deposit of metallic copper would 
take place on it. The negatively charged chlorine ions in the 
solution tend to the positive pole, are there neutralized and 
appear as chlorine. As the number of ions diminish, other 
molecules of sodium chloride pass into the ionic condition, and 
the process continues until all the sodium chloride disappears. 
The electric current neutralizes the charges at the electrodes, 
passing positive electricity into the solution and receiving nega- 
tive charges therefrom. This neutralization of ionic charges 
and the movement of the ions, the latter phenomenon known as 
the migration of the ions, constitute the work of the current. 
In keeping with the theory are the facts that perfectly pure 
water does not conduct electricity,! nor do pure acids, yet the 
addition of a small quantity of acid to pure water makes an 
excellent conductor of it. This is taken to show that pure water 
is practically undissociated. 

The electrolytic dissociation theory has been very success- 
fully applied by Nernst to the problem of the seat of electro- 
motive force in primary batteries, and several eminent workers 
in physical science seem to find that the passage of the electric 
current through metals, or conductors of the first class, shows 
at least some analogy to the phenomena of conductivity in 
electrolytes. 

The greater part of the reactions familiar to students of 
chemistry are reactions of ions, and not of atoms or molecules, 
as we have hitherto been taught. For example when hydro- 


*Kohlrausch has obtained water so pure that a column of it one-tenth of an 
inch in height would oppose a greater resistance to the passage of a current than 
that of a copper wire of equal thickness stretched 750 times around the earth at 
the equator. 
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chloric acid and sodium hydroxide are brought together, sodium 
chloride and water are formed, a reaction expressed in chemical 
notation by the equation: HCl+NaOH=NaCl+H,0. The 
dissociation theory tells us that the acid solution contains posi- 
tive hydrogen and negative chlorine ions, and that of sodium 
hydroxide holds positive sodium and negative hydroxyl ions. 
The positive hydrogen unites with the negative hydroxyl to 
form water, the sodium and chlorine ion persist as such in the 
solution and no sodium chloride is formed until evaporation 
removes the water which sustains the dissociation. A modified 
notation represents this reaction: 


H+ Ci+Na-+-OH=Na-+Ci+ H,0. 


There is much evidence in favor of this conception. A 
strong confirmation of it has been found in thermo-chemical 
investigations. The formation of every chemical compound is 
attended with the evolution of a specific measurable quantity 
of heat which has been determined for a great number of 
substances. The neutralization of equivalent quantities of 
acids and bases, analogous to the reaction given above, has 


resulted in a great number of cases in the evolution of a con- 
stant quantity of heat, and this amount is exactly that of the 
formation of water by the combination of hydrogen and hy- 
droxyl. This would not be so if other compounds were formed. 

Additional evidence to show that chemical reactions are 
reactions of ions is furnished by the behavior of many sub- 
stances which ordinarily have great affinity for each other, 
when all moisture is excluded from them. Dry chlorine does 
not act on sodium, dry hydrochloric acid and dry ammonia do 
not combine, phosphorus and sulphur do not burn in perfectly 
dry air, dry acids do not corrode metals. The addition of the 
least trace of moisture establishes the ordinary vigorous reac- 
tion in all these cases. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
there are a great many chemical reactions which take place 
without dissociation and which the dissociation theory does 
not yet embrace. If such facts as the inactivity of dry hydro- 
chloric acid and dry ammonia in presence of each other be 
taken as evidence in favor of the reactions of matter in the ionic 
condition, other facts, such as the immediate combination of 
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these substances in presence of benzene vapor under conditions 
which preclude dissociation, tell another story. 

However, though most of the reactions expressed in the text- 
books of inorganic chemistry may be interpreted in the language 
of ions, there are yet no strong reasons for differentiating these 
from the great number of cases which do not permit such in- 
terpretation. 

Water is not the only dissociating agent. Formic acid, 
alcohol and a number of their solvents possess this property, 
though in much lesser degree. 

Physical studies of the behavior of gases under the influence 
of the Rontgen rays have brought to light the fact that here, 
too, dissociation occurs and the gases are decomposed into 
their ions. In this condition a gas conducts electricity like an 
electrolyte. A charged metal plate brought in contact with it 
will be discharged, though under ordinary conditions the gas 
may remain in contact with the charged plates without loss of 
electricity. The phenomena accompanying the discharge of 
electricity through gases have been for a long time under the 
observation of eminent physicists, whose deductions therefrom 
seem to call for a modification of the atomic theory. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago, Sir William Crookes was led 
by his experiments with highly rarified gases to assume the 
existence of a fourth state of matter, the ultra-gaseous state, 
which he denominated ‘‘ radiant matter.’’! He now finds in the 
dissociation theory an explanation of the phenomena he then 
observed. ‘‘ What I then called ‘ Radiant Matter’ now passes 
as ‘Electrons,’ a term coined by Dr. Johnstone Stoney, to 
represent the separate units of electricity, which is as atomic 
as matter. What was puzzling and unexplained on the 
‘Radiant Matter’ theory is now precise and luminous on the 
‘Electron’ theory. Thus my early hypotheses fall into order 
by the substitution of one expression for the other. A chemical 
ion consists of a material nucleus or atom of matter constituting 
by far the larger portion of the mass, and a few electrons or 
atoms of electricity. The electrons are the same as the satellites 
of Lord Kelvin and the corpuscles or particles of J. S. Thom- 
son.’’? 


1 Chemical News, XL, 91. 
2 Chemical News, LXXXV, 99. 
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It will be of interest to note that J. J. Thomson has esti- 
mated the mass of an electron to be about the 1/700th part of 
that of the hydrogen atom, and the distinguished investigator 
holds that the passage of a current through a gas at low pres- 
sure breaks off of one or more atoms an electron, or part carry- 
ing a unit char ge of electricity. 

After a service of nearly a century the minute indivisible, 
indestructible and unchangeable atom of John Dalton is now 
found to be too large and complicated. 

No less sensational are the developments occasioned by the 
application of the dissociation theory to the study of physio- 
logical phenomena. Different solutions seem to cause muscular 
contractions to a degree proportional to the amount of their 
dissociation, or the number of ions which they contain. Dif- 
ferent ions produce different effects. It has been shown that 
an excised heart may be set beating and its rhythm accelerated 
or retarded by varying the character of the solution in which 
it is placed. 

It is further held that the transmission of sensations 
through the nerves is a simple case of electrolytic conductivity. 
It is unfortunate that the small measure of success obtained 
in these physiological experiments have been made the basis 
for the most extravagant claims and speculations bearing on 
vital phenomena. Such wild, romantic theories give a color 
and bias to investigations and conclusions which interfere 
greatly with their scientific value. 

On the whole the dissociation theory, though wonderfully 
complete in some of its parts, presents great gaps in others, 
and is at the most an imperfect theory, a working hypothesis. 
It has been fruitful, its simple interpretation of a number of 
phenomena has brought it most powerful friends, many of 
the greatest minds which deal with physical and chemical 
problems are its adherents and these scientists have attacked 
the difficulties which beset it with an energy which prophesies 
for the century just commenced a more wonderful and com- 
prehensive development of human knowledge than that wit- 
nessed by the hundred years which have just elapsed. 

Joun J. GRIFFIN. 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia: A Descriptive Record of the History, 
Religion, Literature and Customs of the Jewish People from the 
earliest times to the present day. Vol. I. (Aach-Apocalyptic 
Literature.) Funk and Wagnalls, 1902. Pp. xxviii+ 685+ xxxvii. 
This is another of the important publications undertaken by the 

Funk and Wagnalls Company, and judging from the merits of the 

opening volume—to be followed by a dozen others—the enterprise 

deserves to meet with a full measure of success. The object of the 
publication, as indicated in the title, and more fully described in the 
preface, is to lay before the English reading public a compiled ac- 
count, faithful and relatively complete, of everything pertaining to 
the Jewish race, from its historic beginnings down to the present day. 

The materials for such a work could not be otherwise than 
abundant and interesting, since the Jews by their long, unique 
history and their wide dispersion have been connected with nearly 
all of the most important movements of the history of mankind. 
In the remote past we find them playing an active réle on the stage 
of human civilization side by side with the principal empires of 
antiquity; during many ages their history was intimately bound up 
with that of the divine Revelation which culminated in Christianity; 
furthermore, the story, strange and unparalleled, of their existence 
ever since they ceased to form a nation exhibits phenomena of mani- 
fold and absorbing interest. A glance at the world’s annals shows 
that the historic réle of Judaism has often been misunderstood and 
misinterpreted; the promoters of the Encyclopedia, realizing this, 
desire to bring together and put in accessible form all the available 
evidence in the ease. The result of their labors will consequently 
be a monumental record of the many-sided activity exercised in the 
world by the children of Israel, by that extraordinary people so 
strangely exclusive on the one hand and so closely attached to its 
national traditions, on the other so thoroughly cosmopolitan. 

‘* Utilizing for this purpose all the resources of modern science 
and scholarship, the Encyclopedia endeavors to give in systematized, 
comprehensive and yet succinct form a full and accurate account 
of the history and the literature, the social and intellectual life 
of the Jewish people—of their ethical and religious views, their cus- 


toms, rites and traditions in all ages and in all lands. It also offers 
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detailed biographical information concerning representatives of the 
Jewish race who have achieved distinction in any of the walks of 
life.’’ 

To accomplish this huge task, the promoters have secured the co- 
operation of a numerous staff of competent writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Most of them, of course, are Jews; but the list con- 
tains also the names of a few distinguished Christian Semitic scholars. 
Thus among the members of the editorial board we find Dr. Toy 
of Harvard, and among the consulting editors, Dr. Hyvernat of 
the Catholic University. 

It is well known that the Roman law in its Christian develop- 
ment assigned an exceptional position to the Jews. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, and almost down to modern times in the various 
Christian realms, they were persistently excluded from participating 
in the rights and privileges guaranteed by what may be termed 
common law. However difficult it may be to reconcile the status 
thus allotted to the Jew with the constitutional principles of the 
various Christian states, the ugly fact remains, and the struggle of 
the Jews to emancipate themselves from this peculiar position has 
made them prominent in the endeavors of modern peoples toward 
the assertion of human rights. 

Such having been the long standing attitude of the Christian 
world towards Judaism, it is only natural that the purpose of the 
present work should be to a considerable extent apologetical. The 
opportuneness of this factor has been emphasized by the appear- 
ance within recent years of certain well known unfriendly publica- 
tions, which though exhibiting an extravagant bias and a violent 
parti pris, have nevertheless been received in some quarters almost 
as a new Gospel. A very commendable feature of the work is that, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, the apologetic purpose does 
not betray the writers into a polemic attitude. True, in some of 
the historical articles bearing on the status of the Jews in the Chris- 
tian world (v. g. in the one entitled ‘‘ Alliance Israélite Universelle ’’) 
expression is occasionally given to views and inferences which the 
Christian historian might contest; but on such points harmony of 
view and appreciation cannot of course be expected, and when one 
recalls the many persecutions, often cruel and fanatical, of which 
the Jews have been the object in various countries, it is an agree- 
able surprise to find so little in the volume that is bitter and 
aggressive. In this respect the Encyclopedia contrasts favorably 
with the current anti-Jewish literature. No fair-minded person can 
question the right of the contributors to present the cause of their 
race in its more favorable aspects, and let it be said to their credit 
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that the tone of the work throughout is irenie and characterized by 
a praiseworthy moderation. 

The subject matter of the Encyclopedia has been elassified in 
three main divisions which in turn have been subdivided into de- 
partments each under the control of an editor directly responsible 
for the accuracy and thoroughness of the articles embraced in his 
department. These are (1) History, Biography, Sociology and 
Folk-lore; (2) Literature with its departments treating of Biblical, 
Hellenistic, Talmudical, Rabbinical, Medieval, and Neo-Hebraic 
Literatures, and including Jurisprudence, Philology and Bibliog- 
raphy; (3) Theology and Philosophy. 

As in all such compilations, much of the matter which goes to 
make up the present volume can be found in one form or another 
elsewhere, in Encyclopedias, Biblical Dictionaries, ete.—in fact, the 
editors acknowledge in the preface their indebtedness to such sources, 
in particular to the ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Bible’’ published by Father 
Vigouroux—but there is also a great deal of useful and curious in- 
formation drawn from documents hitherto accessible only to 
specialists; and even as regards the matter which the volume has 
in common with other available sources, it is not a little interesting 
to find it compiled and treated from the particular standpoint of 
this publication. Thus, though practically all of the topics discussed 
in Biblical Dictionaries and commentaries find a place here, there 
is in connection with each something new, viz., the Jewish aspect of 
the point in question, and by a happy arrangement of the material 
this factor can be readily discerned. The mode of treatment is simple 
and uniform. First the Biblical data are briefly summarized, next 
the Jewish traditions, both Rabbinical and popular, pertaining to the 
subject are given with some detail, and lastly the conclusions of mod- 
ern science, if any, are briefly stated. The most original, and in some 
respects the most interesting element in the work, is that which sets 
forth the inner life of Judaism, its peculiar rites, customs, etc., 
together with the luxuriant growth of legends and folklore which 
sprang up even at an early date around the memories of the nation’s 
heroes and the various events narrated in the Old Testament. 

These legends are particularly interesting because of their connec- 
tion with the historic growth and progress of divine revelation, and 
their importance as shedding an indirect light not only on the con- 
tents of the Jewish scriptures, but also on the New Testament and 
early Christian tradition is being more and more recognized by 
Biblical scholars. Popular beliefs and received ideas are always 
reflected more or less in the literature of any time or country, and 
to this rule the inspired writings do not form an exception; whence 
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it follows that a correct, adequate appreciation of the New Testament 
writings cannot be formed without taking into due account not only 
the fundamental religious beliefs, but also the current legends and 
traditions, however childish they may seem in this age, of the time 
and the people to which these writings belong. In this connection 
let it be added that the Encyclopedia will render an indirect service 
to the cause of contemporary science by helping the ordinary reader 
to form a correct estimate of the value to be attached to the so-called 
‘‘ Jewish traditions,’’ and thus contribute to remove one of the 
obstacles in the way of serious Biblical criticism. It has been gen- 
erally supposed that with regard to such questions as the date and 
authorship of the Old Testament Books, the formation of the Canon, 
ete., the Hebrews were in possession of definite, reliable traditions, an 
assumption due in part to the influence of certain Protestant writers 
who through their desire to justify everything in, or connected with 
the Hebrew Canon of Scripture, are known to have fallen into absurd 
exaggerations. The incorrectness of the assumption has more than 
once been pointed out, but it persists, nevertheless, in many minds, 
and in not a few, even modern, books, it is made the basis of a sweep- 
ing prescriptive argument. The truth is that in most cases with 
respect to such matters no trustworthy Jewish tradition exists, but 
rather a collection of vague, incoherent reminiscences, based on the 
most superficial data, and often mingled with idle, puerile specula- 
tions. This, of course, ought to be sufficiently plain from the direct 
evidence furnished by the Talmud, the Fourth Book of Ezra, ete., 
but nothing can be better calculated to confirm and emphasize it than 
a perusal of the Jewish traditional lore concerning Biblical facts and 
personages as set forth in various articles of the Encyclopedia. Sev- 
eral of the articles, e. g., the one on the Hebrew Alphabet, are treated 
in a thorough, scholarly manner, and in general the work seems to 
embody the results of modern scientific research as far as is demanded 
by the subject matter and the character of a work intended chiefly 
as a popularizing medium. 

The numerous biographical notices of obscure medieval and other 
personages will doubtless be of minor interest to the average reader, 
Jew as well as Christian; but inasmuch as reference to such persons 
is becoming more frequent in the literature of an age so strongly 
imbued with the spirit of detailed historic research, many a student 
will find even this collection of biographies a real convenience. The 
typography and material make-up of the book leaves little, if any- 
thing, to be desired; graphic illustrations of various kinds abound; a 
complete musical notation is given in connection with the Hebrew 


liturgical and other songs, and finally the whole is rendered clear and 
15cuB 
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easy of consultation by a judicious use of heavy type not only for the 
titles of the articles, but also for the marginal sub-titles. 

Such being the content and general tone of the work, its dis- 
semination can hardly fail to do good by helping to bring about a 
better understanding between Jews and Christians. On this ground, 
if for nothing else, the publication deserves the encouragement and 
support of the clergy, and it is therefore not surprising to find it 
endorsed and patronized by several distinguished prelates. Experi- 
ence has long since made it plain that if the Jews are ever to be con- 
verted to Christianity, it ean only be through the removal of those 
prejudices and misunderstandings which for so many centuries have 
formed an almost insuperable barrier to salutary Christian influences. 
The conversion of the Jews can only be approached through a better 
understanding on the part of Christians of their ideas, customs and 
history, through a more tolerant and sympathetic appreciation of 
what is good in that remarkable race, often more sinned against than 
sinning. That Christians in the past have often been unfaithful in 
this respect to the principles of their Founder no impartial student 
of history will venture to deny; neither will he claim that the attitude 
of the Jews, in refusing to accept the religious belief of those whom 
they so long considered as their enemies and oppressors, was totally 
unjustifiable. It is to be hoped that the Encyclopedia will contribute 
its share toward a better and more charitable understanding between 
Jew and Christian; thus it will be a welcome help to the zealous pas- 
tors who have at heart the salvation of those who are still outside the 
fold. They will be glad to discover in its pages some avenues of 
friendly approach towards that strange isolated element of modern 
society which has at various epochs not only produced great men in 
every sphere of action, but also furnished some of the most earnest 
converts to the faith. JAMES F’. DRISCOLL. 

St. Austin’s COLLEGE, 

Brookland, D. C. 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Dr. Johannes Belser, 
Professor an der Universitat zu Tiibingen. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau: Herder, 1901. 8°, pp. 852. 


This splendid volume of 852 very large, closely printed pages has 
been prepared by a learned and experienced Biblical scholar. His 
patient research and his close attention to the details, of which such 
works largely consist, are evident in the carefully digested and method- 
ically arranged materials of which this bulky book is composed. The 
work is intended for theological students during their course in the 
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Seminary, as well as for the clergy generally, and for the educated 
laity. 

After a few preliminary chapters on the nature, scope and meth- 
ods of New Testament Introduction, the author divides the work 
into two parts, the first of which discusses the ‘‘ Origin of the New 
Testament Books,’’ and the second gives the ‘‘ History of the Canon 
of the New Testament,’’ followed by an ‘‘ Appendix of the New Testa- 
ment Apocrypha.’’ 

In the first part, which extends from page 24 to page 721, the 
author examines one by one the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment, and gives his conclusions as to the authorship, place and date of 
composition, destination, occasion, and purpose of each book, together 
with an analysis of its contents, and the peculiarities of each. The 
books are handled, not in the order in which they are found either 
in the ‘‘ Codices’’ or in the printed editions of the New Testament, 
nor yet in the order in which they were written, but in the order that 
best suits the convenience of the author and that best lends itself to 
a systematic treatment. Accordingly, after the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark, come the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles; 
then all the Johannine writings, Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse; 
next all the Pauline writings; and finally the remaining Catholic 
Epistles. 

As Dr. Belser’s work is the result of independent, personal 
research, it may be interesting to our readers to note how, on a 
variety of topics, he holds views that differ, as well they may, from 
the conclusions of many of the critics of the day. 

The Gospel of Matthew was written in Palestine about A. D. 41 
or 42, and before the Apostles set out on their missions to the Gen- 
tiles. It was written originally, not, as is generally supposed, in 
Aramaic, but in Hebrew, from which it was translated into its present 
Greek form about A. D. 80. Dr. Belser is also of opinion that the 
Aéyot mentioned by Papias was the same as our present Canonical 
Gospel of Matthew, that Papias was an immediate disciple of John 
the Apostle, and that the JI/peofirepor were Apostles and not mere 
disciples of Apostles. 

The Gospel of Mark was written about A. D. at the urgent request 
of the Christians of Rome, but was not published in its present form 
till about A. D. 63 or 64. The concluding verses of this Gospel (16, 
9-20), which are wanting in some of the more ancient manuscripts, 
were added about the time of its final reduction, and by the hand of 
St. Mark himself. The purpose of this Gospel was not to relate in 
chronological order all the events of Our Lord’s life, but to relate 
In any order that best suited the purpose, such facts of His life as 
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tended to prove that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God and the 
Founder of the Church. 

Luke, the disciple and companion of Paul, wrote the third Gospel 
about A. D. 61 or 62, and the Acts of the Apostles about 62 or 63. 
Both books were written at Rome, and both were addressed to a dis- 
tinguished Gentile convert named Theophilus, though intended for 
a much wider circle of readers—all Pauline Christians. The third 
Gospel is written more or less in chronological order. Its purpose is 
to show that Jesus is the Savior of all men, both Jews and Gentiles. 
The Acts was written hurriedly and in an apologetic spirit, for the 
purpose of vindicating the conduct of St. Paul towards the Roman 
civil authorities. In composing this work, Luke depended on personal 
reminiscences and on oral Petrine traditions, rather than on written 
records. We possess the Acts in two forms or recensions, both of 
which, however, came originally from Luke himself. 

As to the ‘‘Synoptie Problem,’’ Dr. Belser’s conclusion is that 
Mark used the original Hebrew of Matthew; the Greek translator of 
the Hebrew Matthew used Mark; and Luke used both the Hebrew 
and the Greek form of Matthew, together with Mark and some oral 
Petrine traditions. 

All the writings usually ascribed to the Apostle John are the gen- 
uine works, not of John the Presbyter of Ephesus, but of John the 
Apostle, the son of Zebedee. The Epistles were composed after the 
Gospel, and the Apocalypse was written on the Isle of Patmos, A. D. 
93. Dr. Belser combats with energy the critics who maintain that 
there exists, between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, such a 
difference in style and thought, in matter and form, as to amount to 
a manifest contradiction, and that, consequently, one and the same 
man could not possibly have been the author of both books. 

Paul is the author of thirteen Epistles. As to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though inspired by Paul and Pauline in spirit, it was writ- 
ten by the hand of Apollos somewhere in Italy, and was intended for 
the Jewish converts in Palestine. The Epistle to the Ephesians is a 
circular letter addressed by Paul to the Churches of Proconsular Asia, 
including the Church of Ephesus. 

The Epistle of James was written A. D. 49, Jude in 65, I. Peter 
in 64, and 2 Peter in 67. 

In the second part of the work, the author discusses the ‘‘ History 
of the Canon of the New Testament’’ from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

This is followed by an Appendix of unusual interest, in which 
the author describes the Apocryphal Gospels, the Apocryphal Acts 
and the Apocryphal Apocalypses of the New Testament; such as the 
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Didaché of the Apostles, the Gospel of the Infancy, the Acts of 
Peter, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Peregrinations of Paul and 
Theela. 

Dr. Belser’s work is a welcome addition to Catholic literature on 
the science of New Testament criticism. He has kept himself abreast 
of the times, and shows an intimate acquaintance with contemporary 
Biblical literature, both conservative and progressive, and this volume 
contains the results of his personal researches into the minutest details 
of the science of higher criticism. Many of the topics handled in 
this work the author had already discussed much more exhaustively 
in a series of able articles published at intervals in the years gone 
by in the Tiibingen ‘‘ Theologische Quartalschrift.’’ 

The present volume contains a much greater amount of matter 
than would at first sight appear. For every chapter is followed by 
a lengthy Appendix in which the author handles a multitude of inter- 
esting details of a grammatical, lexical, critical or historical charac- 
ter. Disposing thus of much subsidiary matter, the author enables 
us to obtain a more firm and comprehensive grasp of the chief out- 
lines of the subject. 

Dr. Belser’s style is clear and simple. His manner of exposition 
is lucid and sufficiently condensed. His treatment of some topics is 
exhaustive, even in detail. At no other period in the history of the 
Church has so keen an interest been taken in the critical study of 
sacred Seripture, as at the present day, and the work before us is 
one of the proofs and one of the results of that interest. The author 
has done a splendid service to Biblical science by writing this volume. 
By its composition he has also disposed of the baseless assertion 
that the defense of the traditional view of Scripture is possible only 
on the supposition of an avoidance of all discussion of the many prob- 
lems connected with the subject. 

As to the material volume, its appearance is unusually attractive; 
the paper is firm; the type, even where it is the smallest, is bold and 
clean cut, and can be read with pleasure. The use of Latin char- 
acters, rather a new thing among Catholic Germans, will surely 
meet with general approval. We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing this volume to the attention of our German-reading friends. 

CHARLES P. GRANNAN. 


Die Wiederherstellung des Jiidischen Gemeinwesens nach dem 
Babylonischen Exil. Von Dr. Johannes Nickel. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1900. Pp. vii+227. (Biblische Studien, V, 2 and 3.) 
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Barhebraeus und seine Scholien zur Heiligen Schrift. Von Dr. 
Johann Géttsberger. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. Pp. x+18], 
(Biblische Studien, V, 4 and 5.) 


Die Griechischen Danielzusatze und ihre kanonische Geltung. 
Von Dr. Caspar Julius. Freiburg: Herder, 1901. Pp. vii+-183. 
(Biblische Studien, VI, 3 and 4.) 


1. All the ‘‘Studien’’ are scholarly, but by no means of equal 
value. In this work we have one of the most important, dealing as it 
does with that interesting turning-point in Israel’s life, the Exile and 
Restoration. The author with a fullness of erudition, examines feat- 
ure by feature, all the main aspects and events of this epoch. Dr. 
Nikel has performed his task conscientiously, and in a spirit of 
enlightened conservatism. He disagrees with Van Hoonacker as to 
the sequence of Esdras’ expedition and Nehemias’ first governorship, 
holding that the former preceded the latter. The most living issue 
which the author touches concerns the promulgating of the law by 
Esdras. Without giving an absolute date for the origin of the Torah, 
Dr. Nikel concludes from the cireumstances of the assembly described 
in Nehemias, 10, that the body of the Mosaic Code had been long 
familiar to the Jewish people, antedating Esdras. Esdras’ relation 
to the Law consisted in an emphasis on it, the adoption of some pre- 
scriptions to new conditions, the determination how others were to 
be put in practice. According to the author’s view, then, the Torah 
was not such a hard and fast system that it could not be modified 
and expanded to answer changing conditions. 

2. The average reader who will be repelled by the dry and technical 
character of the body of this treatise, will find something of human 
interest in its first pages, where the author makes us acquainted with 
an ornament of a little-known literature and people, one, who in the 
thirteenth century, held up a glowing torch of science and letters in 
Syria, shortly before their cultivation expired in the struggle with 
the Mongol invaders. A many-sided genius was Barhebraeus, a 
Jacobite bishop at twenty, later the ‘‘ maphrian’’ of the East, that is 
the vicar of the Antioch patriarch in Mesopotamia; who while building 
churches, preaching and zealously exercising his episcopal duties, 
found time and energy to write works embracing philosophy, theol- 
ogy, history, medicine, grammar and poetry—thirty-seven in all. Dr. 
Géttsberger’s monograph deals especially with Barhebraeus’ exe- 
getical work, the ‘‘ Storehouse of Mysteries,’’ composed of critical 
and interpretative notes or scholia on nearly all the books of Holy 
Writ, and which to-day is the Biblical hand-book of Syrian theolo- 
gians. Barhebraeus laid much stress on what is known now as textual 
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criticism, and the practical value of his work, at the present day, is 
the light it throws on the Peschito and Syrohexaplar text. Dr. Gotts- 
berger’s book is chiefly taken up by a discussion of this side of the 
Scholia, and it is done with that patient attention to details and 
authorities for which German scholarship is noted. 

3. This is a learned and thorough contribution to Old Testament 
Canonies. The author follows the history of the Greek additions to 
Daniel through all their fortunes from pre-Christian times to the 
Council of Trent. In proving the acceptance of these portions by 
the early Church, as inspired, Dr. Julius makes full use of the arch- 
eological argument, showing how artists of the catacombs used 
Susanna, and Daniel among the lions, as sacred types of Christian 
truths. It seems to the reviewer that the learned author puts an 
unwarrantably favorable construction on St. Jerome’s ‘‘ Apocrypha,”’ 
when he suggests that there is scarcely any essential difference between 
the idea represented by that term as used by the holy Doctor 
Maximus, and Rufinus’ concept of ‘‘ libri ecclesiastici.’’ The latter 
treated these books as inspired and berated Jerome for his attitude 
towards them, an attitude which is not always consistent, but which 
in his private utterances, voicing his intimate views, was decidedly 
adverse to their inspiration. GrorGE J. REID. 

St. Pau SEMINARY, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Summa Theologica—IV. Tractatus de Deo-Homine Sive de 
Verbo Incarnato. Auctore L. Janssens, S.T.D., O.S.B. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1901. 8°, pp. xxvili+831. $3.60 net. 


This volume of Summa Theologica, the fourth in the series which 
the learned rector of St. Anselm’s in Urbe is publishing, bears out 
the reputation established by its predecessors. 

The author departs from the beaten course of most commentators 
by treating the Incarnation immediately after his exposition of the 
Trinity. In so doing he has secured for himself and his readers a 
distinct pedagogical advantage and brought into closer proximity and 
more direct relationship these kindred and allied doctrines, usually 
separated in the lecture-hall as in manuals of theology by a discus- 
sion of the question of creation. 

The introduction to this volume is devoted to a brief review of 
the heretical and erroneous interpretations of the person, nature and 
redemptive work of Christ that have appeared in the course of his- 
tory. Fuller treatment follows in the body of the discussion and is 
made more pertinent by being thus deferred. A detailed indication 
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of sources accompanied by a select bibliography add noteworthy feat- 
ures to this introduction and help to cast the entire volume in a sci- 
entific mould. 

The general order of exposition is that of the twenty-six questions 
in the Summa of St. Thomas. Each question opens with an analysis of 
the subject-matter and closes with a brief synopsis of the results estab- 
lished. The history of the dogma is well set forth, and the statement 
of counter-views is such that the student is enabled to grasp the tra- 
ditional idea in its manifold critical relations and historical setting. 
The appendices, over twenty in number and scattered through the 
volume at the end of articles, contain suggestive considerations of 
dogmatic formule, moot points of textual interpretation, the terminol- 
ogy of modern theosophy, and criticism of the views of Giinther and 
Schell. In these as elsewhere the author reveals himself as a fair- 
minded and mild-mannered critic, ‘‘ein mildurtheilender Denker,’’ 
as Von Ihering styles St. Thomas. 

The question of the fitness of the Incarnation, commonly slurred 
over by those who fail to see its bearing on the theories of Atonement 
and Satisfaction, receives ample treatment at the author’s hands. 
Likewise, the question of the relationship between the Incarnation 
and the Fall of Man. Would the Incarnation have taken place inde- 
pendently of man’s fall and consequent need of redemption? The 
affirmative view seems to be gaining ground because of the tendency 
to make the Incarnation the primary, and the Atonement the sec- 
ondary fact in the divine world-plan, it being deemed excessive to 
regard the Incarnation as an after-thought, or to consider satisfac- 
tion for sin its primary, if not sole, motive. So far as Scripture texts 
are concerned, a good case can be made out for either the negative 
or affirmative view. So far as reason attempts with the aid of Revela- 
tion to reconstruct for systematic purposes the relation between the 
two facts of the Incarnation and the Atonement, the affirmative view 
would seem to many to be preferable. 

Of course, in the last analysis, it is a question of purely logical 
priority which can easily be pushed too far and made too much of. 
The author endeavors to reconcile the discordant views by regard- 
ing the Incarnation and Redemption as an economy that was simul- 
taneously planned and simultaneously put into execution. This way 
of looking at the question is very satisfactory. It not only saves the 
facts and the arguments of the Thomist and Scotist views respectively, 
but in addition suggests a sound principle which can be applied with 
good effect to the entire problem of predestination, in the discussion 
of which the difference between the order of intention and the order 
of execution is ordinarily lost sight of. It is to be regretted that 
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the author was forced, because of the bulk to which this volume grew 
under his facile pen, to omit a fuller treatment of this topie in a 
final appendix. 

All the questions treated in this volume contain much valuable 
material which the author has collected, disposed, and compressed 
into serviceable compass. The chapters on the case of Honorius and 
on the formal constituent of the hypostatie union are fine samples of 
condensation. The author has mastered the art of being brief and 
clear at the same time. Special attention is called to the distinct 
pedagogical features which pervade the entire work. Footnotes, 
analytic and synoptic tables, abundant references to modern litera- 
ture, canons of criticism and principles of patristic interpretation 
make the volume of decided value to professors as well as students. 
The synoptic table (pp. 764, 765) exhibiting the christological sys- 
tems is illuminating. The treatment throughout is never jejune, and, 
even when brief, is always suggestive. Perhaps the author might 
have shown himself ‘‘ seipso maiorem’’ and enhanced the pedagogical 
as well as expository features of the work, if instead of presenting 
principles of interpretation as regards the early Fathers, he had 
briefly sketched the vicissitudes of the ‘‘ransom theory’’ (corol- 
larium, p. 43), and shown that the varying interpretations, which 
belong to the element of reason, do not affect the constant element 
of fact and faith in the course of Catholic theology. 

This latest product of the author’s pen we recommend most 
highly to professors and students. The author has chosen for his 
device the ‘‘ Nova et Vetera’’ of St. Matthew, which has been the 
ideal of the present Pontiff. One has but to read this tome to see 
how much the author has contributed to the realization of this ideal. 

Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 


Denys D’Halicarnasse, Essai sur la critique littéraire et la 
rhétorique chez les Grees au siécle d’Auguste. Par Max Egger. 
Paris: Picard, 1902. 8°, pp. xiii+ 298. 

In the literary remains of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (B. C. 
694%-749) grammarian, rhetorician, critic, and historian, the son of 
Emile Egger, the famous French hellenist, has found a charming 
theme. In his treatment he reveals many of the qualities that made 
his distinguished parent’s writings so attractive and useful—sobriety 
of erudition and succinctness of exposition, joined to a fresh and 
vigorous style. One rises from the perusal of this scholarly critico- 
literary sketch with clear and definite notions of the scope, temper, 
limitations, and powers of the active and ambitious ‘‘ Graeculus’’ 
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from Caria whose influence on all subsequent historians of Rome has 
been surpassed only by that of Livy himself. M. Egger examines in 
considerable, yet not overwhelming detail, the extant critical labors 
of Dionysius on the principal Greek orators of antiquity—Lysias, 
Isocrates, Isaeus, Hyperides, Aeschines, and especially Demosthenes. 
This Greek of the Augustan age was a profound student of his own 
glorious tongue, and no mean professor of it among the thousands 
of ruined Hellenes to whom Rome was henceforth the only refuge 
against poverty and distress. He wrote treatises on composition, both 
as to the collocation and the choice of words; he compiled “selec- 
tions’’ and illustrated the relative beauty and perfection of his mod- 
els ; he expounded the superiority of Herodotus as against Thucydides, 
and the peculiar shadings that helped to individualize a Lysias from 
an Isocrates, and a Demosthenes from a Plato. He taught the select 
circle of his friends and disciples how the Greek classics were to be 
read, how their divers excellencies were to be assimilated. Dionysius 
is a faithful slave of Dame Rhetoric. Though the incredible fortune 
and glory of Rome have given new impetus to the art of historical 
writing, he insists that it is in itself a subordinate art. History must 
please, must move, must instruct—its only raison d’étre is a moral 
and a pedagogical one. At the same time he is a consistent admirer 
of the ‘‘ Fortuna’’ of Rome. She is the first genuine world-empire 
at whose feet Orient and Occident have laid down their ancient rival- 
ries. Let not the Greeks be over-melancholy. As a matter of fact, 
he will show them in the twenty books of his ‘‘ Roman Archeology’”’ 
that the primitive history of Rome reveals a people descended from 
the Greeks. There are Hercules and Aeneas and the Trojans to prove 
it, and these facts are borne out by the testimony of language, insti- 
tutions and habits. He was not certainly all wrong, yet his famous 
history, of which only eleven books and some fragments remain, has 
done more than even the work of Livy to perpetuate an unreal and 
legendary account of Roman origins. Of course, like Livy, he will 
always be indispensable, though his endless discourses are far from 
the latter’s high standard. His prolix and monotonous elegance sug- 
gests from afar the literature of Byzantium. His immense toil, his 
desire to please and help his Greek countrymen, his constitutional 
incapacity to understand the institutions and the ‘‘politique’’ of 
Rome, his sympathetic familiarity with certain sides of Greek public 
life, his successful pleading by word and example for the genuine 
literary traditions of Hellas as against the debased ‘‘ Asiatic’’ school 
of thought and writing, the refinement and delicacy of his taste, the 
sanity and solidity of his judgment, the sureness of his ear for the 
subtle ‘‘music’’ and the sonorous ‘‘number’’ of his native tongue, 
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the rescue of several choice bits of Greek literature, a multitude of 
biographical items, and some admirable ‘‘ morceaux’’ in his own writ- 
ings like the famous comparison of Lysias and Demosthenes—all these 
considerations, and others, make this Greek of the early Cesarian 
world a profoundly interesting figure. His life was a well-filled one— 
he scarcely passed the age of fifty, and in all probability he carried 
on simultaneously his work as a critic of Greek style in oratory and 
history, and a historian of the origins of Rome. This ‘‘ grammaticus 
grecus’’ ignores at Rome all Roman literature. It would be inter- 
esting to know what the critic of Isocrates thought of Cicero, what 
the not too unfair judge of Thucydides thought of the Paduan whose 
work ranks with his own as an echo of the remote but fateful years 
when some shepherds and farmers were laying the corner stone of the 
city whose name was nevermore to fade from the memory of man- 
kind. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Venticinque Anni Di Storia Del Cristianesimo Nascente. By 

Giovanni Semeria. Rome: Pustet, 1900. 8°, pp. 393. 

It is long since we have seen from a Catholic Italian pen a work 
at once so stirring, suggestive, and scientific. In the form of friendly 
conversazion’i Father Semeria has managed to embody the most 
assured results of historical science in the very earliest decades of 
Church history. In a preliminary conference he outlines the excel- 
lent reasons for believing the Acts of the Apostles to be both credible 
and the work of Saint Luke—these forty pages are full of good his- 
torical considerations and are a model of calm and sensible discus- 
sion. Following in the steps of the author of the Acts, we are intro- 
duced successively to the chief of the apostles, the first house-churches 
at Jerusalem, the beginnings of Christian society, the persecution 
of the faithful, notably the martyrdom of Saint Stephen, the first 
attempts at spreading the gospel, the first fruits of the Gentile world, 
and then to the great personality of Saint Paul. To his formation, 
conversion, earliest missionary labors, and to the important events 
with which his name is connected at Jerusalem, Antioch, Athens, and 
Ephesus, the remainder of the book is devoted. 

Chemin faisant, however, Father Semeria touches lightly, but 
surely and clearly,'on all the important historical and apologetic con- 
troversies that arise apropos of the Acts of the Apostles. A multi- 
tude of reflections, now erudite, now apologetic, now edifying, but 
always judicious and sufficient, enlighten and enrich the text. Catho- 
lie doctrine, discipline and history, even economico-social questions of 
the living present, are ever in his mind, and he renders to all on 
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occasion yeoman’s service. The book is an admirable example of the 
kind of ecclesiastical literature made deservedly popular by Father 
Curci’s famous work on the New Testament. Surely it must have 
done much good for the university youth and the cultivated persons 
who frequent the ‘‘ Scuola Superiore di Religione’’ of Genoa, where 
these conferences were originally delivered in 1899. Is the time 
coming when nearly all the apologetics of Catholicism will have to 
pivot on history and the historical sciences? Are several of the older 
ecclesiastical sciences adult and with no more than a vanishing 


future ? 
“Prima fu Cimabue ed ora ha Giotto i grido.’’ 


If so there could not be a better example of a popular treatment 
of the subject matter of ecclesiastical history, at once learned, pleas- 
ing and convincing. One might wish that the work were translated 
into English, only for the fact that a certain subtle charm of elegant 
Italian conversation vanishes with the change of idiom. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Patres Apostolici, Textum recensuit, ete. By Franciscus Xaverius 
Funk. Vols. I-II. Tuebingen: H. Laupp, 1901. 8°, pp. 
eli+ 688; Ixxii+ 332. 

German scholarship in the nineteenth century has left few monu- 
ments in the field of patrology to compare with the ‘‘ Patres Apos- 
tolici’’ of Dr. Funk. More imposing and voluminous, more finical 
and exacting works there certainly are, but none, perhaps, where the 
qualities required for a text in daily use are found, at once so 
abundantly and in such moderation, as here. The first edition (1881) 
of Funk’s ‘‘ Patres Apostolici’’ bore also the name of Hefele, rather 
through the piety of the disciple towards his venerable master, than 
because the share of Funk was a minor one—in reality the work was 
all his. Since then twenty years have gone by, and what that means 
for early Christian literature may be seen in the synopses of Richard- 
son or Ehrhard. A cloud of workers has fallen upon this narrow 
field and left no clod unturned, no mystery unchallenged. Catholic 
men of research have all this time been thankful that among other 
excellent editions of the Apostolic Fathers there was an admirable 
one from the hand of the scholarly professor of Church history at 
Tuebingen—not an unnatural quarter from which to receive such a 
gift, for since the days of Drey the primitive texts of Christian dis- 
cipline and doctrine have been cherished in that Catholic faculty of 
theology, as the noble volumes of its ‘‘ Quartalschrift’’ can testify. 
When theological science had sunk, in other quarters, painfully below 
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the proper level, the pages of the ‘‘ Quartalschrift’’ were always 
there to show that philosophy and erudition, insight and liberal judg- 
ment, sincere and broad sympathy, sure and searching criticism, were 
yet to be found in the Catholic Church. 

In this second edition, the text of the ‘‘ Apostolic Fathers’’ is 
substantially unchanged. The most notable addition to it is the 
‘Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles.’’ This was printed as a supple- 
ment to the first edition, but now appears at the head of the texts in 
the first volume. The ‘‘fragments’’ of Papias are transferred from 
the second to the first volume; so, too, are the ‘‘fragments’’ of the 
‘‘presbyters’’ in Ireneus; the so-called ‘‘fragments of Polycarp’’ 
are printed for the first time in this edition (II, 288-290); so, too, 
the ‘‘fragment’’ of Quadratus (I, 376). The ‘‘ Introduction’’ has 
grown from one hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and fifty- 
one pages; it remains, now as before, remarkable for sobriety and 
sufficiency of learning, elegance and clearness of statment, good sense 
and reserve in the ‘‘apparatus’’ of ‘‘literature’’ and references, 
without which such a work is now unthinkable. This ‘‘ Introduction ’’ 
ought to be known by heart by every priest who aspires to earn justly 
the name of theologian, for the writers of these time-worn texts were 
the first of that prolific race. It is well worth finding out from a 
master of the science what were the vicissitudes of their composi- 
tion, by what channels they have reached us, what the moderns have 
done to print these texts in a literary form as nearly as possible the 
same they originally wore. 

In the commentary, Dr. Funk has incorporated the most secure 
results of the last two decades of erudite research, whether set forth 
in specifie works or the current literature of special reviews. Such 
work is, not seldom, of quasi-algebraic exactness and coldness of 
method, repellant to many readers—the conclusions and their criti- 
cism by a competent hand are as much as such readers care to assimi- 
late. In patrology, as in all other sciences, there are the sappers and 
miners, the pioneers, who break the road for more elegant and pleasing 
writers. Dr. Funk, already a veteran in all that pertains to the lit- 
erary controversies that have so long centered in the person and 
works of Ignatius of Antioch, has now the satisfaction of counting 
on his side, as far as the date of the letters is concerned, the deserv- 
edly great authority of Adolf Harnack. As to the Pseudo-Ignatian 
letters, Dr. Funk maintains, always resolutely and with good argu- 
ments, his thesis that they were forged about A. D. 400 and by an 
Apollinarist. He has not succeeded in convincing other scholars like 
Duchesne, who hold that they were forged at least a generation 
earlier and in the interest of the Seminarians. In this controversy a 
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certain ‘‘sensus intimus’’ born of long contact with these ancient 


documents and a perfect knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of 
the time is the first qualification—it is not keener in any patrologist 
than in Funk. 

Every theological seminary ought to be well supplied with copies 
of this work, and every priest’s library ought to be enriched with it. 
Cultured laymen, capable of appreciating the content of Greek and 
Latin documents, will find here many interesting pages of the early 
history of the Church—the first attempts at organization, the primi- 
tive stern morality, the primitive prayers and liturgy, the trials of 
our first ancestors in the faith, trials from within and without. Out- 
side of the New Testament, here are the oldest, most genuine, most 
holy, most representative remains of those first Christian genera- 
tions which saw the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, the persecution 
under Domitian and Trajan, the final ruin of Jerusalem, the death 
of St. John and the transition of the Christian propaganda from the 
control and direction of Jews to the control and direction of Gen- 
tiles. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. By Rev. W. Fairweather. 


New York: Scribners, 1901. 8°, pp. xiv-+ 268. 

A suecinet and correct account of the life of Origen, and the 
theological and philosophical labors of the great teacher, set in a 
framework of preliminary information and the subsequent fate of his 
personality and doctrines, makes a very desirable book. Our author 
has undertaken this task in twelve brief chapters that deal in turn 
with the precursors of Origen, his life and character, his views of 
Holy Scripture and his religious philosophy, his writings—critical, 
apologetic, exegetical, dogmatic, practical religion—his theology, his 
successors, Greek theology in general, the reaction against Origenism 
and its subsequent history. The volume is one of a series on the 
‘*World’s Epoch-Makers’’ and is necessarily brief and comprehen- 
sive. The life of Origen is well told from the sixth book of the 
Church History of Eusebius, the chief authority. We cannot agree 
with the writer that Origen was quite explicit in his declaration that 
the word of God is the sole source of absolute certitude and the sole 
repository of essential truth. His criterion of apostolic doctrine was 
surely not different from that of Hegesippus and Saint Ireneus, 
who saw in the apostolic succession, and notably the See of Rome, 
the corner stone of practical certitude as to the content of Scripture 
and its meaning. Similarly, the author diminishes too much (p. 197) 
the value of Origen’s relations to the bishops of Rome. We know so 
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little of his dealings with the Western Churches that, to say the least, 
no one can yet pronounce absolutely in this matter, given the few and 
fragmentary evidences. Father Rivington’s book on the ‘‘ Primitive 
Church and the See of Rome’’ has a good commentary on such facts 
as we know. Read in connection with Hagemann’s ‘‘ Roemische 
Kireche’’ and Allnatt’s ‘‘ Cathedra Petri’’ it ought to leave no doubt 
in the mind of an earnest seeker after truth that Origen could not 
have thought on the unity of the Church and its efficient causes dif- 
ferently from the Christian writers before and after him. His writ- 
ings have certainly been abused by personal enemies, and later on by 
heretics much opposed to the Roman Church. His correspondence, 
of which two hundred letters once existed, has dwindled to three or 
four pieces. Saint Jerome, a staunch defender of the prerogatives of 
the See of Peter, was long an indiscriminate admirer of Origen. It is 
positively unfair to deal with primitive Christian writers from the 
standpoint of Protestantism and ‘‘liberum arbitrium.’’ They were, 
as a rule, docile children of the ‘‘ Ecclesia,’’? and they knew where, 
finally, the last court of appeal lay. The trial of Origen’s contem- 
porary, Paul of Samosata, shows that. So too, the cry of the perse- 
eutor Decius that he would rather see another usurper in the field 
than a successor to Pope Cornelius. Origen was scarcely dead when 
Dionysius of Alexandria submitted to be tried before Dionysius of 
Rome, and accepted his decision. The earliest canonical legislation 
of the churches of Egypt and Syria bears the ear-marks of a Roman 
origin. We might take exception to other statements of the writer, 
€. g., concerning Transsubstantiation (p. 201). The date of the death 
of John Scotus Erigena (better Eriugena) is wrongly given as 1308— 
he died, very probably, about 887. In spite of blemishes the book 
is a very readable and useful outline of the career, personal and lit- 
erary, of the famous Alexandrine, who has been rightly called the 
first theologian of the Christians. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Die Ketzertaufangelegenheit in der altchristlichen Kirche nach 
Cyprian, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Konzilien von 
Arles und Nicia. By Dr. Johann Ernst. Mainz: Kirchheim 
(Forschungen, II, 4), 1901. 8°, pp. 94. 

Dr. Ernst is known to patrologists for his numerous learned stu- 
dies on the question of heretical baptism as it came up for discussion 
and decision in the time of Saint Cyprian. These studies have ap- 
peared since 1894, principally in the Zeitschrift fur Katholische 
Theologie, and deal with the genuinity of the letter of Firmilian 
to Cyprian (Ep. 75), the time and place of the publication of the 
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‘* Liber de Rebaptismate,’’ the alleged excommunication and recan- 
tation of Saint Cyprian, the latter’s views of heretical baptism. 
The following pages pursue this subject through the fourth cen- 
tury and are devoted to a study of the theory and praxis of the 
Church in the post-Nicene period. It remained always a somewhat 
thorny question. Saint Athanasius and Saint Basil have to deal with 
it, the ritual legislation as seen in the ‘‘ Apostolic Canons’’ and 
** Apostolic Constitutions ’’ take notice of it; so, too, do Saint Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Optatus of Mileve. There are the eighth canon of 
the Council of Arles (314) and the nineteenth of Nicaea (325), as 
well as the general praxis of the fourth-century Church, East and 
West, in dealing with the baptism of Montanists, Arians, and anti- 
Trinitarians generally. It is an excellent thing to have made so clear 
an exposition of the authoritative declarations concerning heretical 
baptism in the fourth century. Dr. Ernst’s interpretation of the 
eanons of Arles and Nicaea as referring to no specific Trinitarian 
baptismal formula, but to the traditional ‘‘ symbols’’ or creeds of the 
Churches, revives and confirms the opinion of the learned Drey. What 
the post-Nicene Church insisted on was rather a real belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity than any sharply defined formula—hence the 
Council of Nicaea orders the converted ‘‘ Paulianists’’ to be re-bap- 


tized. Although, like other heresies, their baptismal formula was 
correct, their belief in the Trinity was unorthodox. An index would 
greatly facilitate the use of this important little treatise. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Die altchristliche Litteratur und ihre Erforschung von 1884-1900. 

By Albert Ehrhard. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. 8°, pp. viii 644. 

In 1884 Professor Ehrhard published in the ‘‘ Strassburger Theo- 
logische Studien ’’ a conspectus of the works dealing with the earliest 
Christian literature since 1880. We have before us a continuation 
of that enterprise from the year 1884 to the year 1900. Thanks to 
the intelligent industry of Dr. Ehrard, the student of patrology may 
now control one whole province of patristic ‘‘literature.’’ Scarcely 
a work or review article of any value dealing since 1884 with the 
Christian writings of the first three centuries that is not mentioned 
and briefly described in this catalogue raisonnée. To read it through 
is in itself an excellent introduction to the study of patrology. In 
a first section the author presents the latest writings on the most 
ancient literary remains of the early Christians—apostolie fathers, 
pseudo-gospels, apocalypses, pseudo-apostolic acts, Judeo-Christian 
apocryphal writings, and Gnostic writings. In nine other sections 
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he deals with the voluminous literature that centers about the Greek 
Apologists, the Greek polemical writers, the earliest Latin writers, 
the Alexandrines, the writers of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
the Roman writers, the Africans, the Apostles’ Creed, the primitive 
attempts at an ascetic and canonical literature, the Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs. Practical instruction of great value is given in an introductory 
and a coneluding chapter. Dr. Ehrhard has compressed a world of 
rare and valuable knowledge into a few pages, and we recommend 
his book as a vade-mecum to every professor of Church history and 
ecclesiastical literature. We recommend it, indeed, to every student 
who would understand how vast and influential is the movement that 
draws its inspiration from these old fragments of a literature that 
is coeval with the persecutions, and has outlived many pompous 
treatises of the philosophers and rhetoricians who once scoffed at its 
simplicity and other-worldliness. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Les Monuments Antiques de L’Algérie. By Stephan Gsell. 
Paris: A. Fontemoing, 1901. 2 vols. 8°, pp. 290, 447. 


Among the governmental publications of France, there is scarcely 
one more useful to the student of Roman life and institutions than the 
fine work of M. Gsell, just issued under the auspices of the ‘‘ Service 
des Monuments historiques de 1’Algérie’’’ at the expense of the 
departmental authorities. The scholarly archeologist, well known as 
a graduate student of the French School of History and Archeology 
at Rome and author of an admirable ‘‘ Life of Domitian’’ has en- 
riched our literature of erudition with just such a book as was needed. 
For a half century the officers and agents of France, her explorers 
and savants and travellers, have been patiently but thoroughly reveal- 
ing the civilization with which Rome had dowered Northern Africa 
before the inroads of the Vandals and the Moors brought about its 
eclipse and final ruin. The reader will find in an earlier number of 
the BuLLETIN (I, pp. 431-452) a summary account of the nature and 
extent of modern French erudition in this direction. The two vol- 
umes of M. Gsell are like a manual of these researches. Beginning 
with the prehistoric remains of aboriginal tribes and the traces of 
Punie and Phenician life that yet are visible on African soil, M. 
Gsell soon reaches the epoch of Roman splendor and greatness. 
Under his hands the municipal culture that Rome always sought to 
communicate to her subject peoples, takes form and life before us. 
The city enceinte and walls, its streets and public places, its temples, 
arches, theaters, amphitheaters and race-courses, its markets, and 
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water ; its aqueducts and cistern; its roads, bridges, ports and harbors, 
are enumerated and described with the learning of a scholar and the 
accuracy of an engineer. The domestic architecture, urban and 
rural, the burial places, the mosaic decorations, the remnants of paint- 
ing and sculpture, are treated with a fulness possible only where the 
style is sober and objective, the diction compact and comprehensive. 
No other province of Rome has yet been described with such scientific 
accuracy. 

The amateur of Christian archeology will find in the second vol- 
ume an extensive account of the ecclesiology of Northern Africa. Its 
cathedrals and basilicas, chapels and sanctuaries, baptisteries and 
oratories, are as thoroughly treated as the remains of the ethnic and 
civil life. Whoever will add this knowledge to what we know of early 
Christian art and architecture through the manuals that have popular- 
ized De Rossi and through the discoveries of M. de Vogiié in Syria, 
will have distinct notions of what the Christian churches of the 
fourth and fifth centuries looked like. Thereby he will be on solid 
ground for the study of the doctrine and discipline they were built 
to emphasize. The philosophy of modern archeology does not permit 
us to believe that the hierarchical and sacramental life they all reveal 
was in any way a usurpation, or a decline from the apostolic original 
forms of Christianity. 

It was slowly and with stubborn resistance that Constantinople 
let go the old Roman claims to Northern Africa. M. Gsell affords us 
a glimpse of Byzantine tenacity in his account of the public military 
works, fortifications and strongholds, that were built in the sixth and 
seventh centuries to protect Northern Africa from the invasions of 
Moor and Moslem, after the Vandal power had been broken. 

Ancient Rome was at her best in her provinces. Here she was 
both mistress and teacher, educating inferior races and nations to a 
higher and nobler concept of social and civil life, distributing to them 
the wisdom, the experience, the learning and the graces of Hellenism. 
Happily did she choose for her civil symbol the calm-eyed, helmeted 
Minerva, squarely enthroned, with spear and orb imperial, the embodi- 
ment of sanctified order and sure life-wisdom, the patroness of arts 
and sciences that flourish only where peace abounds, and civil unity 
is secure. These volumes of M. Gsell are a very useful commentary to 
any account of Roman life and institutions. They would be very ser- 
viceable to teachers and instructors in all higher schools where the 
language and history of Rome are taught. We are the genuine child- 
ren of that great strong mother, in more than a religious sense. Her 
spirit, habits, influences, purposes, enjoy yet that ‘‘eternitas’’ which 
was her most beloved attribute. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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gusebius’ Werke, Vol. I., Ueber das Leben Constantins, Constantins 
Rede an die heilige Versammlung. Tricennatsrede an Constantin 
(Kirchenvaeter-Commission). By Dr. Ivar A. Heikel, Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1902. 8°, pp. evii + 358. 


This stately volume contains three very valuable documents for 
the history of fourth-century Catholicism,—the so-called ‘‘ Life of 
Constantine’’ by Eusebius, with his panegyric on the Emperor, and 
the latter’s discourse ‘‘ad coetum sanctorum.’’ Very frequently all 
three are found in the same manuscript, and have therefore a common 
paleographical tradition. But the former two are always together, 
the latter as a fifth book to the four that make up the ‘‘ Vita.’’ This 
arrangement would seem to be later than the time of Photius—the 
manuscript ‘‘ Vita’’ that he read contains only four books. The 
archives and libraries of the Vatican, Moscow, Venice, Paris, the 
Escurial, Oxford and Cambridge, have furnished the manuscripts for 
this definitive edition that is based particularly on Vaticanus 149 of 
the eleventh century, though, like all manuscripts of the ‘‘ Vita’’ it has 
breaks or ‘‘lacunz’’ that sometimes cover a space of several lines. 
Without exception all manuscripts of these writings of Eusebius con- 
tain false readings, owing as in the ease of all such literature to the 
errors of copyists, the unconscious insertion of quasi-identical words 
or phrases, the conscious illustration by marginal notes that slip later 
into the text, the omissions due to fatigue or carelessness, the eternal 
damage done to the ‘‘ eodices’’ by fire, worms, dampness and the like. 
An author so frequently and abundantly quoted as Eusebius can 
reach us, of course, indirectly, through other writers. Thus no little 
of the content of the ‘‘ Life of Constantine’’ comes down through 
Socrates, Theodoret, Sozomen and Gelasius Cyzicenus. A careful 
comparison of their Eusebius text with its direct tradition shows that 
the weaknesses of the latter are very ancient, and date probably from a 
‘‘textus receptus’’ of the fifth century. Moreover Eusebius was 
given either to quoting himself, or to the use in different works of the 
same materials. Thus his ‘‘ Demonstratio’’ and ‘‘ Preparatio’’ are 
of value for the text of the ‘‘Laus’’ or panegyric. The ‘‘'Theo- 
phania’’ has incorporated fully one-half of the same. Of the earlier 
editions of the ‘‘ Vita’’ (prineeps, 1544) Dr. Heikel speaks with 
praise of the one published by Henri Valois in 1659 and of his Latin 
translation (ef. Migne, PG.v. xx, 1856), and of Stroth in 1777. The 
latter he calls ‘‘nach Valesius der beste Kenner der Sprache des 
Eusebius.’ He judges the edition of Heinichen (1830, 1869-1870) as 
deficient from the viewpoint of philology and criticism but very use- 
ful as a thesaurus of ‘‘ Collectanea’’ for the study of Eusebius. Dr. 
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Heikel’s edition is enriched by an excellent vocabulary of Eusebius 
as furnished by the three writings contained in this volume. 

The introduction is a serious contribution to the literature of 
erudition that centers about the figure of Eusebius of Cesarea. This 
**Vita Constantini’’ is no true life of the great emperor but an 
encomiastic sketch of his services to Catholicism at a psychological 
moment, rhetorical in tone and execution, a piece of antique “ art- 
prose ’’ with all the rhythm and smoothness of such works. Long ago 
Photius called it an ‘‘ overflorid and foreed’’ production. For that 
matter Socrates had well described it in his History. ‘‘ The author,’’ 
he says, ‘‘has devoted more thought to the praises of the emperor 
and to the grandiloquence of language befitting a panegyric, as if he 
were pronouncing an encomium, than to the accurate narrative of the 
events which took place.’’ Its vocabulary is select, elevated, semi- 
poetic; it reveals the analysis of the grammarian, the solemn dactylic 
**Klang’’ of all such panegyries. In the construction of the ‘‘ Vita’’ 
Eusebius follows more or less closely the current school-precepts of 
the time, though he is falsely charged with direct imitation of 
Eumenius and Nazarius. He was skilful enough himself in the art 
of covering the nakedness of thought with an abundance of words. 
When Burckhardt (‘‘ Die Zeit Constantins,’’ 3d ed., 1898) charges him 
with malice and self-interest in his presentation of the facts, Heikel 
declares such words to be ‘‘ cruelly unjust’’ (harten unde ungerechten 
Worten, p. xlix). Similarly he rejects certain accusations of 
Crivellueci (‘‘ Della fede storica di Eusebio’’) and demonstrates the 
honesty and reliability of the aged bishop of Cwsarea. As the 
‘* Vita’’ contains seventeen documents directly or indirectly from the 
hand of Constantine, the much discussed question of the genuinity of 
these documents comes up for treatment. Dr. Heikel maintains that 
they are genuine writings, either of Constantine or his chancery. Of 
some of them Eusebius declares he had seen the autographs. They 
are not belied by the style of the chancery just before Constantine. 
Crivellueci and Leo hold that they are forged pieces, Schultze that 
they have been interpolated, Seeck (who later modified his views) that 
they were worked over in a stylistic sense by Eusebius. All these 
opinions are to be rejected, when it is proved in great detail that the 
language, vocabulary, and style of the imperial documents in the 
‘‘Vita’’ differ notably from the style of the ‘‘ Vita’’ itself, although 
in both the time, content, and circumstances are quite identical ; there- 
fore they are not from the same hand. Indeed, the style of the impe- 
rial ‘‘ Urkunden ’’ is as broken, nervous, and agitated, as that of Euse- 
bius is smooth and flowing; as obscure and unworkmanlike as the lat- 
ter is rhythmic and rounded. Apropos of this controversy, Dr. Heikel 
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might have quoted the fine refutation of Seeck by Duchesne in his 
‘‘Dossieur du Donatisme.’’ 

The sincerity of Constantine’s conversion has been sustained by 
historians like de Broglie and Wordsworth, passionately denied by 
others like Burckhardt, and classed among the problems of ancient 
diplomacy by scholars like Gaston Boissier. Dr. Heikel furnishes a 
good philological basis, henceforth indispensable, by classifying all 
the references to religion and Christianity in these three writings 
that more intimately reflect the mind of the son of Constantius 
Chlorus. 

The Tricennial Oration, delivered by Eusebius in the emperor’s 
presence at Constantinople on the occasion of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the imperial reign (336) les befors us in eighteen chapters. 
But Dr. Heikel thinks that only chapters I-IX are the real discourse 
delivered on that occasion. Chapters XI-XVIII are substantially the 
sermon of Eusebius at the opening of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, in which sermon Eusebius (Vita Constantini IV, 46) says he 
had described that basilica, and which he proposed to publish together 
with the panegyric just mentioned. It would seem that we now have 
both these writings under the title of ‘‘ Tricennial Oration,’’ not in 
the independent form they first wore, but as united and adjusted by 


Eusebius before his death. The intimate relationship of subject mat- 
ter, sentiments, and literary circumstances, brought this ‘‘ Laus Con- 


stantini’’ into the immediate vicinity of the ‘‘ Vita,’’ whose temper 


it mirrors with exactness. Thus in time it came to be looked on as 
a kind of supplement to the Vita, and was often copied with it. 

Dr. Heikel rejects the absolute genuinity of the ‘‘ Oratio ad Cce- 
tum sanctorum’’ commonly attributed to Constantine and printed as 
a fifth book of the ‘‘ Vita.’’ Rossignol (1845) had already seen many 
of the objections against the authorship of Constantine, and they 
have been emphasized by Augusto Mancini (1894), as well as by 
Schultze and Seeck. This rambling and declamatory treatise on 
Christian evidence—the vanity of idolatry and fatalism, the proofs of 
design in nature, of Christianity from the character and miracles of 
Christ, and from Christian and heathen prophecy—is very unlike the 
known writings of Constantine, and offers more than one weak point. 
Its imperial history, likewise its Bible history, is inexact or doubtful; 
it seems improbable that the imperial writer could have cited Plato, 
perhaps the Stoics; there are grave objections to admitting that he 
could have presented the famous Sibylline verses and the Fourth 
Eclogue of Vergil as they are here presented. Nor does this exhaust 
the list of improbabilities. One cannot lay stress on a very ancient 
manuscript tradition. As we have seen, this discourse was not 
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attached to the ‘‘ Vita’’ that Photius read. Dr. Heikel, while he 
rejects the notion of Eusebius as its author, is of the opinion that it 
was compiled some time after the middle of the fourth century—the 
famous ‘‘ Jesus Christus’’ acrostich of the Sibylline verses is already 
known to Saint Augustine. Thus while it would be imprudent to 
use this speech as an original source for the life of the emperor and 
his Christian belief, it remains a document of the time, reflecting the 


> 


contemporary ‘‘ apologetics,’’ not an unlikely production of the neo- 
Christian littérateurs of Constantinople, and reflecting in some meas- 
ure the origin of that city itself. Dr. Heikel balances awhile before 
giving up the idea that its original Latin form is owing to some 
Christian man of letters in the imperial suite. From Hosius to Sopa- 
ter there were then many gradations of Christianity. Pagan philoso- 
phers counselled with the Arians at Nicaea, and if the letter of 
Theonas to Lucius be genuine, there was in the Christian Orient a 
strange toning-down, even before Constantine, of its original contempt 
for Hellenic letters, and an immediate foreshadowing of the literary 
temper that could make eapital for Christ out of the Sibyl and the 
Muses of Sicily. Indeed, the ‘‘ Praises of Origen’’ of Gregory, 
Thaumaturgus shows how far advanced was the reconciliation between 
literary ‘‘ Hellenism’’ and Christian society in the generation that 
saw the birth of Constantine; the fact that then broke out the fiercest 
literary warfare against the latter is only a confirmation of this 
movement that would reach its height, naturally, in the court of Con- 
stantine, just after his conversion. In his account of Constantine 
(Dictionary of Christian Biography, I, 646) Dr. Wordsworth is of 
the opinion that ‘‘ we have no real reason to doubt that Constantine 
was as much the author of this oration as most of the later defenders 
of Christianity were of their apologies.’’ That the emperor borrowed 
from Lactantius and Eusebius, was an imitator and a plagiarist, is 
surely true. But such were the literary habits of his time and world. 
Plato and the Stoics might have been known to him by ‘‘ Excerpta,”’ 
or Christian anthologies. The Vergilian and the Sibylline para- 
graphs could have been prepared for the imperial use by some con- 
vineed Christian who did not hesitate to force the note a little in a 
good cause—for that matter, how can we ever be certain that such 
modifications are not due to a later copyist? Dr. Heikel admits that 
many ‘‘glossemata’’ must have crept into these texts. This is all 
the truer, when we remember that the three writings before us were 
a kind of Christian armory in the latter half of the fourth century, 
when paganism still had a fighting chance for life, and a halo was 
forming about the person of Constantine as later about that of 
Charlemagne. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Medizeval Rome from Hildebrand to Clement VIII (1073-1600). 
By William Miller, A.M. (The Story of the Nations.) New 
York: Putnams, 1902. 8°, pp. ix+373. (TIllustrated.) 

No historian could ask for a nobler theme. What an occasion to 
dominate the political chaos of the five centuries that represent the 
unavailing efforts of the German successors of Charlemagne to restore 


ce 


‘n the West the old Theodosian ‘‘imperium’’ as it came before their 
romantic imagination! Through feudal bishops they had broken 
feudal counts and dukes; through feudal popes, their creatures, they 
would impose on all outlying Europe their will, and from the Rhine 
behold Italy, France, Spain and England as great vassals of their 
imperial system. One man ever stood in the way of this mighty hope 
—the Bishop of Rome. As long as he held sway over the minds and 
hearts of Italians, there could be no Germanizing of Italy on a grand 
seale. Politically, as De Maistre puts it, this is the central idea of all 
history during this period. From a religious point of view the writer 
might find an inexhaustible material in the documents and monu- 
ments of the popes as legislators for the Western Church, presidents 
of councils, symbols of religious unity and creative faith, promoters 
of peace and harmony among kings, chastisers of tyrannies, protect- 
ors of the oppressed and abused. The mass of documents in the papal 
‘*Regesta’’ alone would be sufficient for an admirable volume if 
properly digested and set forth. 

In this volume the reader must not look for any large and philo- 
sophieal history of the great city that is intimately connected with 
the papacy. The writer summarizes Gregorovius and Reumont—one 
a Protestant and the other a Catholic. Both of them are well known 
to take an especial interest in the artistic and literary history of the 
city—their story of its political vicissitudes is rather a framework 
for their exposition of the workings of the Italian mind under the 
influence of the papacy and within its shadow. In this volume there 
is much more of Gregorovius than of Reumont. Mr. Miller is not 
overburdened with sympathy for the papacy, in spite of a few not 
unfair remarks at the very end of his book. And sympathy is a 
necessary quality of the historian when he sets himself to deal with 
this fountain head of a multitude of modern institutions, the mother 
of our modern culture. One great weakness of the book is that it 
begins in the very midst of the story of medieval Rome. That the 
city existed at all, and such as it then was, is a phenomenon of world- 
wide importance for the political, social and religious history of 
Europe in the Middle Ages. And its history from the time of Con- 
Sstantine to that of Gregory VII. is one of the most necessary keys 
to the principles and temper of the Middle Ages. In the West civil 
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society was the creation of the popes—without a clear knowledge of 
how this came about no one can ever understand the paroxysms of 
hate and love, of persecution and obsequiousness, that form the staple 
of any account of the political life of Rome. Rome is at once the 
child of Catholicism and its nurse. Its story can never be properly 
and fully told except from the viewpoint of Catholicism whose work- 
shop it has always been. Mr. Miller has clearly not read the great 
papal documents about the Crusades or he would not say as he does 
(p. 24) that they were only ‘‘ new sources of income.’’ If the popes 
received vast sums they spent them in a splendid and often a useful 
way—at a time, too, when industry and commerce were in their 
infancy in the West, and money moved with difficulty. I would 
rather trust to the judgment of Boehmer, the famous editor of the 
imperial ‘‘ Regesta,’’ expressed to his disciple Janssens, that no man 
knows the Crusades who has not read these papal documents—nota- 
bly a certain famous letter of Gregory IX to Frederick II. The papal 
ceremonies of the Middle Ages are no more ‘‘absurd’’ as stated (p. 39) 
than the public ceremonies of any modern coronation—one might 
as well play Thersites next June in Westminster. It may and may 
not be a pathetic thing that men love symbolism. When it is at 
once archaic and significant it is venerable. Mr. Miller’s pages are, 
taken all in all, rather ill-affected toward the papacy—for a faint 
word of praise we get much epigram, his own and Gibbon’s. When 
he speaks of the sale of indulgences (p. 157), of indulgence-hawk- 
ing (p. 160), of ‘‘an universal remission of sins which could be had 
for hard cash’’ (p. 273), he ought to know that there is no docu- 
mentary justification for such phrases, and that he is speaking, to 
say the least, inferentially. What he says (p. 276) of the sceptical 
opinions attributed to Leo X rests on the unsupported statement of 
the ex-Carmelite English apostate, John Bale, bishop of Ossory, made 
sixty years after Leo’s death. ‘‘ Klatsch’’ that would be properly 
appreciated in the mouth of a Suetonius, and ‘‘ metrical gossip,’’ that 
is always toned down when it is repeated by a Martial or a Juvenal, 
are first-class authorities when it is question of the popes. What is 
wanted just now is an impartial, scientific, first-class, honest work 
on the ‘‘ Historical Sources of the Papacy,’’ like those of Watten- 
bach and Lorenz for medieval Germany and Molinier for medieval 
France. I do not care what Roscoe or Gregorovius, or Ranke or Dyer, 
or any other modern says about that long line of men and rulers, they 
are all necessarily tarred with the stick of prejudice. What I do 
want to know is who and what were the men who have left us the 
documents we use, what were their personal surroundings, their rela- 
tions to the individual popes—all that ‘‘ apparatus criticus’’ that we 
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insist on before we accept the traditional story of Chodorlahamor or 
Moses or Sargon, but which no one feels to be needed for the papacy. 
Yet for a dozen good reasons it is more necessary for them than for 
any other line of rulers. 

Dietrich of Niem, Infessura, Burchard, Platina, have each a 
personal history, and the historical value of each is rightly judged 
only when we know them. So, too, the early medieval chroniclers, 
even if they are not as chatty and picturesque as Salimbene, have 
their shortcomings, and are not always a sufficient tribunal for judg- 
ment on dead and gone popes. They differ in ability, honesty and 
breadth of view. Not all of them, especially after the decay of the 
great school of the Benedictine chroniclers of the eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries, are possessed of the historical spirit. Petty wrongs, 
local jealousies, family feuds, racial indisposition, can be laid at 
their doors. Many a monastic chronicler looked at the great central 
tribunal of Christianity from his own little far-away loop-hole, 
through ten feet of masonry, amid the clatter of kitchen gossip and 
personal wrangles, or perhaps from the depths of a cloistral solitude, 
where he had spent his whole life among boorish peasants and ignor- 
ant soldiers. Then there are opposing and contradictory authorities. 
If one listens to the imperial side, he will, with Mr. Miller, falsely 
accuse Gregory VII of ambition (p. 20); if he listens to the equally 
contemporaneous defenders of the pope he will conelude, and rightly, 
that his sole aim was the liberation and reformation of the Church. 

A fair and satisfactory history of Mediswval Rome remains yet to 
be written, one that will not be too voluminous, nor yet wanting in 
sympathy and philosophic calm; that will place the popes, individ- 
ually and in series or groups, at their proper places in the develop- 
ment of Catholicism and of popular liberties; that will recognize the 
fact that Rome was long the one great City of the West, the only 
reliable balance-wheel of the social mechanism in more than one 
period of civil disorder and political anarchy. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Chronicles of the House of Borgia. By Frederick Baron Corvo. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1901. 8°, pp. xix-+375. 

This book is elegantly printed, bound and illustrated. The pub- 
lishers have done their work well. Not so with the author. Though 
claiming to be the story of a famous house, by far the greater part 
of the volume is taken up with the story of one member of the Borgia 
family, Alexander VI. There is nothing in these pages that cannot 
be found in Pastor or Creighton or Symonds, and in far better form. 
The English of the book is often intolerable—it swarms with frivoli- 
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ties and affectations, not to say gross blunders. Though the writer 
pretends to defend the Borgia, his work has all the appearance of a 
‘“*faux fuyant.’’ In the preface (p. xii) he says that his aim is to 
present the Borgia ‘‘ alive and picturesque and unconventional.’’ At 
the same time (ibid.) ‘‘his present opinion is that all men are too 
vile for words to tell.’’ This does not prevent him from putting 
together for this contemptible humanity ‘‘ some shreds of knowledge 
which he perforce must sell to live.’’ It is scarcely necessary to criti- 
cize a book after such a frank confession. There is no attempt at 
documentary references, and the ‘‘literature’’ quoted at the begin- 
ning is most incomplete. Perhaps the saddest element in the personal 
history of Alexander VI is that he should be so constantly thrown 
out as pdture to a prurient curiosity. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Alfred the West Saxon, King of the English. By Dugald Macfad- 
yen. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1901. 8°, pp. x-+376. 
The author informs us in a somewhat deprecating fashion that 

the work was undertaken at the request of a friend, prevented by 

illness from finishing it in time for the millenary celebration in 
honor of King Alfred. This being the case, we must be guided by 


the principle that charity covers a multitude of sins, sins of omis- 
sion in the present case. What strikes us as queer is the title of 
‘Saintly Lives,’’ the name of the series of which this book is a num- 
ber, all the more so when we are told by the editors that they dis- 
tinctly do not intend to include those saintly men or women who 


ce 


have been ‘‘ officially canonized and calendared,’’ despite the fact 
that the lives are written to ‘‘do good.’’ Now, King Alfred is, per- 
haps, as much deserving of the title of saint as many who were 
ealled so rather hastily in his time, when bishops, and even popular 
favor, seemed to advocate to themselves the right of canonization, 
afterwards restricted to the Pope. But it is good taste to use words 
in their present meaning. The word ‘‘saint’’ just now has a very 
peculiar and narrow signification, implying not merely the fact of 
a person having lived a very saintly life for which he may be now 
receiving his reward, but the existence of heroic virtue, solemnly 
proved by a long and laborious process, also the existence of bona 
fide miracles performed after death at the intercession of the 
deceased. Taken in its proper sense, we cannot but consider the 
general title of the series inappropriate, especially when it includes 
men like Alfred who, with all his virtues, was very far from heroic 
sanctity, and excludes ex professo those who more than any others 
merit the title. In fact, the author himself is not altogether at ease 
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in his mind about it. In a tone of irritation, he blames Rome for not 
eanonizing Alfred; the omission is due to the fact that Rome then 
had no ‘‘room for saintly memories’’ (p. 356). We grant that the 
Papacy was then in evil days, but the connection of her evils with 
Alfred’s non-canonization is not so apparent, because as above noted 
the papacy had not yet restricted to itself the right of canonization. 
The blame, if there be any, would rest on the English bishops and 
people, who, in spite of their admiration for Alfred, do not seem to 
have made any effort to raise him to the altar, as they did several 
centuries later with Thomas a Becket. And lastly, we fail to 
comprehend the appropriateness of the title when we find the author 
sharing his admiration equally between Alfred and Oliver Crom- 
well. 

We dwell purposely upon the inappropriate title both because of 
its intrinsic lack of taste and because it is a key to the general 
make-up of the book, which, allowing for many merits, is singularly 
dull and colorless. It is generally quite fair when touching upon 
Catholic topies (see p. 245 on monasticism; p. 293 on Alfred’s love 
of Rome; p. 294 on his efforts to keep the isolated English Church 
in touch with the one great Catholic body of which it was a part): 
though it is ambiguous when, on p. 49, it speaks of ‘‘ pretensions of 
the Pope,’’ and on p. 35 it makes its own Spelman’s saying that the 
‘life and ways of Alfred were not perfectly pleasing to the Fathers 
at Rome.’? What ways? As with his title of ‘‘Saints’’ here, too, 
the author is ambiguous and misleading. Despite his fairness, we 
would almost wish him to be more bigoted, so that we could at least 
make out where he stands, whether or not he believes Alfred a duti- 
ful son of the pope and England spiritually subject to Rome. Per- 
sonally we have no patience with this hazy style of history. 

Coming to minor particulars, we note a general air of haste in 
the make-up; no list of authorities; a rather poor index; quotations 
lacking definiteness and scholarship. In matter nothing new, much 
less, indeed, than could have been put in such a large volume; a lack 
of perspective, so that the reader will be forced to read much outside 
the book in order to understand the book itself. 

Among downright errors we would eall attention to his assertion 
(p. 49) that Hinemar of Rheims strove to defend the national Church 
of France against the pretensions of the pope. Hinemar did, it is 
true, have more than one contest with Rome, but Rome’s part con- 
sisted chiefly, not in encroaching upon any rights of the national 
(sic) church in France, but rather in defending the latter, 7. e., the 
French bishops, from the pretensions and encroachments of Hinemar 
and other metropolitans. Coming to the character of Alfred himself, 
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the portrait seems over-drawn, doubtless owing to the author’s too 
frequent use of such an authority as Sir John Spelman, despite his 
assertion that his work is based upon the data accepted by the most 
‘‘recent’’ writers. Of course he has Freeman with him—Freeman 
with all his hero-worship and frequent inexactness. But Freeman 
here has proved a false guide. Alfred was, we knew long ago, a 
great and good man; but he was far from being a perfect model, 
judged even by contemporary standards. He was, on more than one 
occasion, unnecessarily blood-thirsty, and during the earlier portion 
of his reign proved tyrannical and was almost as much hated as he 
was afterwards beloved. 

Tlowever, we do not deny the book the praise due its many merits, 
all the more so as it was written under circumstances that necessi- 
tated haste. As a whole it is a fairly correct and tolerably interest- 
ing biography. The fault of its overdrawn estimate of Alfred lies 
largely with the editors. Because when editors restrict to themselves 
the powers of canonization, hitherto a purely papal function, the 
writers employed by them must perforce accept their judgments as 
infallible and write accordingly. LucIAN JOHNSTON. 


The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
By W. W. Capes. New York: Maemillan, 1900. 8°, pp 391. 
The history of the church in any European country during the 

two centuries preceding the Reformation is seldom pleasant reading. 

Slowly, but surely, the earnest faith of the Middle Ages was degen- 

erating under the general influence of the Renaissance. The Papacy 

began to lose some of its prestige when it fixed its residence at Avig- 
non, lost still more during the great Schism, and not a little after 
that as the result of its own loss of self-respect when represented by 
such men as Alexander VI. England formed no exception to the 
general rule. Already some very plain talk had been heard in the 
days of Becket and Stephen Langton. By the opening of the four- 
teenth century the English church found itself in a state of chronic 
opposition to much of papal discipline, although the faith remained 
the same as ever, while its own internal condition seemed to go on 
from bad to worse. To this many political and commercial causes 
contributed, such as the Great Pestilence and the Wars of the Roses, 
which relaxed morality to a great extent. But without them, causes 
were at work which were slowly preparing the way for the Reforma- 
tion. Chief among them was the neglect of the parish clergy. They 
were, so far as education goes, far below what they should have been, 
and yet above what was to be expected from their slip-shod metheds 
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of training. Their parishes were even more neglected as the result 
of the ruinous system of Provisions, Appropriations and Patronage, 
which only too often made of the same so many farms for the sup- 
port of alien and absentee owners, represented by some inferior sub- 
stitute, able to say mass, but not much more. This exploitation reacted 
in turn upon the priests, forcing many of them either into idleness or 
(what was equally as dangerous) secular employment. Other causes 
there were, such as the decline of the regular clergy from their 
ancient ardor, that senseless Italian blindness to the rising tide of 
English nationalism against foreign pilfering; but to the neglect of 
the parish we must lay most of the blame—that we take as the mortal 
blow to the vitality of the English Church. 

Mr. Capes brings this out very clearly and justly. Here and 
there is an occasional slip of language, nor is he always clear when 
speaking of the spiritual dependence of England upon Rome, or of 
Wyeliffe’s connection with the translation of the Bible. But taking 
the book as a whole, it is scholarly and unusually just. The writer 
brought to his task a wide knowledge of very valuable and new 
materials in the shape of Cathedral statutes and episcopal registers, 
so that we feel a sense of security in reading his statements. As to 
the tone, the most sensitive Catholic could not complain, it being 
uniformly fair, temperate, charitable and sympathetic. 

If there were any serious fault we would place it in the compara- 
tive absence of perspective; as a result the book is rather too one- 
sided, the author is too analytical, and analytical in one direction. 
While his individual statements are true, nevertheless as a whole 
they are misleading. And while we are perfectly willing to grant 
that during that period the seeds of the Reformation were being 
sown, yet the situation was hardly so low as this book would have us 
believe. The writer’s gaze has been turned so constantly to the evil 
side that very often he forgets that good existed. Hence the sombre 
tone of the whole book. It reads like a Lamentation, and for that 
reason is not pleasant reading, all the more so as the style is none 
too brilliant. Towards the end, the picture brightens up a little, but 
only for a brief space. A writer who would pursue the author’s same 
method of analysis and write only of the good points of English 
church history would produce a book equally as fair, more pleasant 
to read, and as full of information. But both would be repeating 
the old story of the two knights who fought all day over the color 
of the shield—one maintaining it to be golden because he saw only 
the gold, the other as stoutly asserting it to be silver because he saw 
only the silver side; both were right and both were wrong. 

Lucian JOHNSTON. 
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Municipal Administration. By John A. Fairlie. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1901. 8°, pp. xii+ 431. 

One of the striking social phenomena of recent years has been the 
rapid growth of cities, and along with this growth in size there has 
come a more than proportionate growth in the number and complexity 
of problems arising out of municipal government and administration. 
Much has been written on the subject in the shape of monographs, and 
there has been some extensive and fairly thorough discussion of 
particular problems. But students beginning the study of municipal 
affairs have felt the absence of some single work that would give them 
a comprehensive and systematic treatment of the whole field. Pro- 
fessor Fairlie has endeavored in part to supply this want, and in the 
present volume he covers that part of the field that falls within the 
scope of municipal ‘‘ administration.’’ 

The work is divided into three parts. Part first is devoted to a 
historical survey of the growth of cities and the development of 
municipal activities in antiquity, in medieval times, and in the period 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and to discussions of 
‘English Boroughs,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Development in the United 
States,’’ ‘‘ French Municipal History since 1789,’’ and ‘‘ German 
Cities in the Nineteenth Century.’’ Part second discusses ‘‘ Muni- 
cipal Activities.’’ In the five chapters under this head the whole 
field of these activities is treated both historically and theoretically. 
Part third is devoted to problems of ‘‘ Municipal Financees,’’ and part 
fourth to the general question of ‘‘ Municipal Organization.”’ 

‘* Municipal Administration ’’ is a book that cannot fail to be wel- 
ecomed by all who are interested in the study of municipal problems. 
It supplies a distinct need to students just entering upon the study of 
municipal affairs. It furnishes an excellent text-book for collegiate 
classes in this part of political science; and it will be gladly received 
alike by teachers and students as a needed contribution to the litera- 
ture of this science. CHARLES P. NEILL. 


The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. New York: Maemillan, 1901. 8°, pp. xix+293. 
This volume is one of timely interest. The chapters are made up 

of articles previously contributed to periodicals, but as they all deal 

with the history of our foreign relations, or of our earlier ‘‘ expan- 
sion,’’ the book is not lacking in unity or sequence. It does not aim 
to give, even briefly, a survey of the whole diplomatic history of the 

United States, nor does it undertake an exhaustive analysis of all the 

forces that have gone to the shaping of our foreign policy. Its aim is 
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rather to correct the misconception that there is ‘‘a tradition that in 
diplomatic relations America is isolated from the rest of the world 
with which she is intellectually and commercially so closely con- 
nected.’’ The thesis of the book is that ‘‘ historically there has never 
been such an isolation: from the earliest colonial times the interna- 
tional forces which moved Europe have affected the Western hemis- 
phere.’? In proof of his thesis Professor Hart marshals facts of our 
past history in imposing array to show that ‘‘ our forefathers and our 
grandfathers had problems similar to our own.’’ Such chapter head- 
ings as ‘‘ The United States as a World Power,’’ ‘‘ The Experience of 
the United States in Foreign Military Expeditions,’’ and ‘‘ Boundary 
controversies and Commissions,’’ will suggest clearly the method of 
the book. The discussions cover a wide field of history, and bring 
in review before us phases of our foreign relations that have a 
peculiarly instructive value for us at the present time. The chapter 
on ‘‘A Century of Cuban Diplomacy ’”’ and the one on ‘‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine’’ are particularly interesting to the student of current 
polities. The concluding chapter of the work is devoted to a critical 
‘Bibliography of American Diplomacy.’’ It is a sytematie and 
valuable guide for students who desire to go deeper into the subjects 
discussed in the chapters that precede it, or into the general study of 
that aspect of our history, and it represents a labor for which every 
student of the subject will feel his obligations to the compiler. 
CuarLes P. NEILL. 


Staatslexicon. By Dr. Julius Bachem. Second edition. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1901. Vol. I, Aargan-Deutsches Reich; Vol. II, Dienst- 
geheimniss-Heerwesen. 


Those who are familiar with the Catholic life of Germany are well 
acquainted with the noble work done by the Goérres Society for the 
Church in that country. This Society deserves credit for much of 
the splendid Catholic literature which Germany possesses. The pub- 
lication of the Staatslexicon, in 1889, is one of its great works.. A 
new edition, which is now appearing, shows that the Society is still 
active in the pursuit of its noble purpose. 

In 1878 the Society endorsed the project of publishing a Staats- 
lexicon that would engage the best thinkers of Catholic Germany in 
its service and would unite the best results of their thinking along 
social, ethical, and political lines. The first edition, in five volumes, 
edited under the direction of Dr. Bruder, was published by Herder. 
The fact that two volumes of the second edition have already appeared 
is a tribute to the character of the work. 
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The scope of the work and the character of its contents are well 
described in the plan adopted by the Society in 1878. According to 
that plan the work should contain a discussion of fundamental ideas 
of religion and morals, of right and law, of natural and positive 
law, of state and church, of family and property, of economic, 
social, and political questions: the last named, to be treated from 
ethical and religious points of view. The points of view to be held 
to throughout the work were the following: The eternal Source of 
Right is the Creator Himself; natural law is the basis and norm of 
positive jurisprudence ; state and society are divinely ordained, and as 
such, are related to the destiny of man; the family is the basis and 
foundation of all civil and social organization and development; the 
principles of Catholic doctrine and Catholic science govern the rela- 
tions of Church and State. 

According to the original plan the systematic exposition of topics 
was to receive more attention than the historical; what was merely 
historical, geographical or ethnographical was excluded. It was fur- 
ther provided that all articles be written in sympathy with the most 
exacting demands of modern science. 

The selection of articles by which this plan was to be carried out 
was approved by the General Convention of the Gérres Society in 
1880. The responsibility of the editor was confined to the realization 
of the plan; writers of individual articles were personally responsible. 
The preface to the second edition states that this plan has been found 
satisfactory, and that it is followed closely in the new edition, though 
some changes of secondary importance have been made. 

In reading hurriedly the chief articles of such a work—and that 
is the most that a reviewer can be expected to do—one is struck by the 
evidences of care, excellent method and comprehensive treatment. A 
résumé precedes the most important articles which are paragraphed 
to correspond. A feature which will be particularly pleasing to the 
foreign reader is that the style is uniformly simple, and the thought 
is expressed directly and clearly. It is to be regretted that the first 
volume of the new edition has no list of articles, although the corre- 
sponding volume of the first edition contained one. While much may 
be said in praise of the work as a whole, it may be well to call atten- 
tion in particular to the article on Social Questions, the Family, and 
Social History. The article on Charity (Armenpflege) is exhaustive, 
written in thorough sympathy with the best methods now employed 
in charity work. The articles on the Labor Question (Arbeiterfrage), 
Labor Legislation (Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung), Labor Insurance 
(Arbeiterversicherung) and Industrial Courts (Arbeiterkammern), 
have all been written by Rev. Dr. Hitze, who is known throughout 
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Europe as one of the ablest students of social questions in Germany. 
They are lucid and comprehensive, the equal of any short treatise on 
these problems that has yet appeared. In the first edition, all ap- 
peared as parts of one article; in the new edition they are separated. 
The articles on Marriage (Ehe, ete.), Divorce (Ehescheidung) and 
Family (Familie) are very good systematic studies, but it is to be 
deeply regretted that a treatment of these questions from the his- 
torical side was neglected. True enough, the scope of the work 
might not require this, but it is an undeniable fact that the tradi- 
tional belief in the divine origin and sanctity of family relations is 
threatened chiefly from the historical side. 

The theories of the evolution of the family now current have great 
influence on modern thought. The literature which they have created 
is endless; economies, sociology, comparative authropology and 
tribal history, while they admit much speculation and poor reasoning, 
have contributed in a large measure to shake traditional belief in the 
origin, nature, and ethical sanction of marriage and family relations. 
It would seem, then, that articles on these questions might well give 
some attention to the historical side although professed purpose did 
not require it. Furthermore, many articles in the work are treated 
at considerable length from the historical standpoint. 

The articles on Social History are well written and they serve 
to give a good understanding of the evolution of social classes and 
their relation to modern social problems. American readers may 
be somewhat amused to find that the author of the article on De- 
mocracy depends on one newspaper reporter for his description of the 
evils of Democracy as seen in America. The succeeding three vol- 
umes of the second edition will receive brief notice as they appear. 
Meanwhile, the work may be recommended strongly to Catholics. 
Unfortunately, we have nothing like it in English. The material 
make-up of the volumes is in every way worthy of the splendid repu- 
tation of Herder. Wm. J. Kersy. 


Time Table of Modern History. A. D. 400-1870. Compiled and 
arranged by M. Morison. New York: Maemillan, 1901. Large 
quarto of 150 pages, with valuable index and seven colored plates 
containing several historical maps. 


In this large but convenient folio are gathered many excellent 
helps for the study of medieval and modern history. The great 
political events of Europe are synchronized since A. D. 400 with the 


history of the island of Britain and of France. At the proper time 
17cUB 
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the various modern nations have a column allotted to them. On the 
extreme margins, right and left, the centuries and half centuries are 
noted in bold type, so as to jog the memory; the same relief is rend- 
ered the eye by the printing in bold type of the more prominent 
dynastic names and political events. The genealogical tables of 
twenty-five of the more important ruling houses of Europe are given, 
also the regnal years of the principal lines of emperors, kings and 
potentates since A. D. 400. A large general chart of ancient and 
modern history serves to bring before the mind the unity of the 
science of history. Ten good (colored) historical maps, permit the 
student to follow his authorities intelligently. A voluminous index 
of nearly four thousand names, with cross-references, makes all these 
helps at once and easily accessible. We know of no better general 
vade-mecum of historical teaching, and recommend it to High Schools 
and Academies as a most useful reference book. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


A General History of the Christian Era, for Catholic College and 
Reading Circles and for self-instruction, Vol. II. The Protestant 
Revolution. By A. Guggenheimer, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
1901. 8°, pp. 472. $1.50. 


We have already indicated (BuLLEeTIN, VI, 115-116) the merits of 
Fr. Guggenheimer’s manual of Church History. They are not less 
in the present volume that deals with the case of the Protestant Rev- 
olution, 7. ¢., the Renaissance, taken largely to mean the period that 
saw the exile of the papacy and the Great Western Schism, the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, the War of the Roses, and the consolidation of the 
European monarchies. The rest of the volume is taken up with the 
events of the Protestant Revolution and the long wars that filled the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a result of that movement. A 
last chapter deals with the ‘‘ Age of Louis XIV”’ and the political 
events that largely conditioned the course of Church history in the 
eighteenth century. The text is brief enough in Fr. G.’s work, but 
the references to the ‘‘ literature’’ of the questions treated are numer- 
ous, quite liberally chosen, and as often as possible to English books 
and articles. Nothing is more easy to criticise than a manual of 
history, while no compendium is more difficult of perfect execution. 
Every new manual ought to show some excellencies—none can ever 
satisfy all classes of readers. It can be said of Fr. G.’s book that it 
furnishes substantial information on all the points treated, and guides 


the reader to richer and vaster pastures. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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The World’s Best Essays. From the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By David J. Brewer, Editor-in-Chief; Edward A. Allen 
and William Sehuyler, Associate Editors. In Ten Volumes. St. 
Louis: Ferd. P. Kaiser, 1901-1902. 


Volume eight of this compilation, ably supervised by Judge 
Brewer, and as carefully edited, from the publisher’s point of view, 
by Mr. Ferdinand Kaiser, has just appeared. Judge Brewer and his 
associates have shown great ecatholicity of taste in their selections 
from the typical essays of all races and of nearly all times since writ- 
ing assumed the form of the essay. The advantage of such compi- 
lations as this is not that they satisfy interest in typical writers, but 
that they stimulate it. It would be a misfortune if such a series 
should merely fill the needs of the man who can only run and read— 
of the busy man who wants to talk of the literature he can only 
read in snatches between his nap and his daily paper. There should 
be books, it is true, for that order of minds which put the things of the 
spirit aside as less important than the comforts and luxuries of the 
body; at first sight this work might be looked on as belonging to that 
class. But on examination it is evident that it was not the intention 
of the editors to make only a book of ‘‘ ready reference.’’ Gen- 
erally they have chosen such essays as must give the readers a desire 
to further the intellectual contact with the author of them. Every 
man may here find an article to his taste, and the essays are not 
clipped, but given in full from good texts. St Thomas Aquinas is 
represented by three extracts from the ‘‘ Ethies,’’ including the 
definition of love and hatred. St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Concerning the 
Imperial Power and the Kingdom of God,’’ is the first of three. 

There is, we regret to say, only one extract from Newman; this is 
called ‘‘ Inspiration and the Higher Criticism,’’ and the biographical 
note is unusually inadequate. That Newman left ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light’’ as his ‘‘most enduring monument’’ is a statement which 
most of us will receive with polite incredulity; that ‘‘ he was a prose 
writer of no mean rank’’ is a statement which will hardly satisfy 
even the ordinary reader who knows the ‘‘ Apologia Pro Vita Sua.’’ 
Max Miiller is no better represented than Newman, and the only prose 
from St. George Mivart is the celebrated ‘‘ Happiness in Hell.’’ 
Gaston Boissier might well have been included, and Brunetiére ought 
to have been allowed to fill a longer space. 

Nevertheless, the wealth of these volumes is so great that even the 
disproportionately long number of Bacon’s essays does not destroy 
our respect for a compilation which is so well intentioned and so 
useful. We shall return again to the ‘‘ Best Essays.’’ 

Maurice Francis EGan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Perfect Woman. Translated from the French of Charles de 
Sainte-Foi. By Zéphirine N. Brown. Boston: Marlier and Co., 
1901. 8°, pp. 195. 


This is an admirable little book, the work of a discreet, experienced 
and sympathetic writer. Though religious in tone and spirit, these 
pages were evidently penned by one who knows the world and its 
ways—hence a certain kindly shrewdness and breadth of observation. 
The book is meant for the average woman whose duties call her to 
a place in society, and to whom falls usually the lot of educating the 
society of the future. There is as much good sense as piety in the 
work. It may well find a place in every family library. 


A Treatise of Spiritual Life. Translated from the Latin of Mer. 
Charles Jos. Morozzo, Cistercian Abbot and Bishop of Bobbio. 
Rev. D. A. Donovan, Ord Cist. 2d revised edition, 1902. New 
York: Pustet. 8°, pp. 513. 


This second edition of the first English translation of the Cis- 
tercian Morozzo’s ‘‘ Cursus Vite Spiritualis’’ deserves a place in the 
library of every priest. Sober and calm in exposition, clear and full 
in doctrine, the little work has been for two hundred years a useful 
guide to many. Of late it had fallen somewhat into oblivion; a 
Redemptorist first, and now a brother Cistercian, are responsible for 
placing it before the public. The Latin reprint bears the imprimatur 
of the ‘‘ Magister Sacri Palatii,’’ and the English translation that of 
the Archbishop of St. Louis; the doctrine is therefore beyond cavil. 


Sermons on the Stations of the Cross, the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, ete. By Rev. B. J. Rayeroft, A.M. New York: Pustet, 
1901. 8°, pp. 


Father Raycroft’s sermons make excellent reading, not alone for 
the home circle but for his brethren of the clergy. They are earnest 
in temper, simple and direct in style, actual and practical in pur- 
pose. His own modest estimate of their worth does not detract from 
their value. The diction, in particular, is such that even a reader 
of moderate literary culture can follow at all times and grasp the 
logical exposition, the principles enunciated, and the conclusions 
drawn for him in language that is simple and candid while it is 
devoid of harshness and stiffness. 
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Where is the Church of Christ? By M. Van der Hagen, S.J.; 
translated from the Dutch by Canon van de Rydt. Bruges: 
Deselée, De Brouwer et Cie, 1901. 8°, pp. 198. 


Fr. Van der Hagen has condensed in some sixty brief paragraphs 
the true doctrine of Catholicism concerning the Church and the 
characteristic marks that especially distinguish her. He expresses with 
great clearness and brevity the principal points of difference between 
Catholics and Protestants—the Bible, Faith and Good Works, Con- 
fession and Indulgences, the Blessed Sacrament, the Invocation of 
the Saints, and Miracles. The content of this booklet is sound and 
timely, the spirit irenical, the language simple and candid. It has 
already seen four editions in the original Dutch; a French and a 
German translation have appeared. Though the English translation 
reads smoothly, it would be well to submit it to some capable scholar— 
here and there appear some quaintness and certain weaknesses of 
grammar or idiom. An index is never useless in any book destined 
for instruction. This book has none. 


Jesus Living in the Priest. Considerations on the Greatness and 
Holiness of the Priesthood. By Rev. Fr. Millet, S.J.; translated 
by Right Rev. Thomas Sebastian Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Nash- 
ville. New York: Benziger, 1901. 8°, pp. 517. 

We gladly welcome the appearance, in English dress, of this work 
on the priesthood. In matter and form it is admirable. The treat- 
ment is orderly, pointed, eminently practical. No trace of transla- 
tion is to be seen in the lucid, vigorous English style. The work is 
marked throughout by a deep knowledge of the aspirations and dis- 
couragements of the priest’s hidden life and by a comprehensive 
grasp of his publie requirements. The author’s subject matter falls 
under six heads; (a) The General Idea of the Priest; (b) Hidden 
Life; A Preparation for the Office of the Priesthood; (c) Public Life; 
Exercises of the Sacred Ministry; (d) Suffering Life; Trials of the 
Sacred Ministry. Conditions of Success; (e) Eucharistic Life. The 
Eucharist the Great Means of Achieving Success in the Labors of 
the Ministry; (f) Glorious Life. Rewards of the Labors of the Holy 
Ministry. The last thirty-five pages of the book are devoted to very 


instructive and suggestive notes on Prayer, a Priest’s Studies, Zeal, 
and cognate topics. 


The Gathering of Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1901. 8°, pp. 171. 


A slight tale of mediaeval life, told in sweet idiomatic English, 
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with much sympathy, and a good grasp of the realties, the sunshine 
and shadow of existence in England, when the Black Death fell upon 
the land. 

St. Anthony in Art and Other Sketches. By Mary F. Nixon- 

Roulet. Boston: Marlier and Co., 1891. 8°, pp. 260. 

This volume is a reprint of nine essays first published in the 
pages of different monthly magazines. Their appearance in more 
enduring and convenient form will be appreciated by all who are 
acquainted with Mrs. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet’s meritorious literary 
labors. The subjects treated, St. Anthony, St. Cecelia, St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, Angels in Art, ete., are all attractive and interesting. 
The work is worthy of special praise for the excellent reproductions 
of masterpieces, forty-eight in number, of Murillo, Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Tintoretto, ete., which it contains. Much credit is due to 
the publishers for the appearance of the volume; it is a dainty 
specimen of the art of book-making. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Corinne’s Vow. By Mary T. Waggaman. New York: Benziger, 


1902. 8°, pp. 144. $1.25. 

Chromolithographic Leaflets for First Communion. By Desclée, 
De Brouwer et Cie, Bruges, 1902. Fes. 12.50 per 100. 

The Public School Arithmetic for Grammar Grades. By J. A. Me- 
Lellan and A. F. Ames. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 8°, pp. 
369. 60 cents. 

The Passion, Historical Essay. By R. P. Ollivier, O.P.; translated 
from the French by E. Leahy. Boston: Marlier and Co., 1902. 
8°, pp. 439. $1.50. 

A Few First Principles of Religious Life. By Fr. H. R. Buckler, 
O.P. New York: Benziger, 1902. 8°, pp. 52. 25 cents. 

Proceedings of the Convention of the American Federation of Cath- 
olie Societies held at Cincinnati, December 10, 11, 12, 1902. Pp. 
52. 

Seventeenth Report of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1899-1900. 
8°, pp. 640. 

The Life of Jesus Christ, embracing the entire Gospel narrative, ete. 
By Rev. Walter Elliot, C.S.P. New York: Catholic Book Ex- 
change, 1902. 8°, pp xxv-+ 763. 

Find the Church. An Aid to the Inquirer. By William Poland, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1902. 8°, pp. 29. 5 cents. 
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The Berkleys. By Emma Howard Wright. Bob O’Link. By Mary 
T. Waggaman. As True as Gold. By Mary E. Mannix. The 
Golden Lily. By Katherine Tynan Hinkson. Brunt and Bill. 
By Clara Mulholland. Mary Tracy’s Fortune. By Anna T. 
Sadlier. Recruit Tommy Collins. By Mary G. Bonesteel. 
New York: Benziger, 1902. 16mo. 40 to 45 cents each. 

The Dangers of Spiritualism. By A Member of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1902. 8°, pp. 153. 

A Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By A. Ber- 
nard Wilberforee, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1902. 8°, pp. 
244, $1.00. 


Miscellaneous: Ordo Baptismi Parvulorum. By Pustet. New 
York, 1902. 12°, pp. 16.—Instructions on the Sixth Commandment. 
By Fr. I. de Bressanvide; translated from the Italian by Rev. John 
J. Roche, O.F.M. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1901. 8°, pp. 22.— 
Instructions and Prayers for Catholic Youth. By Benziger. 1901. 
32°, pp. 480.—Short Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Compiled by 
Rev. F. X. Lasanee. New York: Benziger, 1901. 32°, pp. 158.— 
The Public School Arithmetic for Grammar Grades. By J. A. Me- 
Lellan and A. F. Ames. New York: Maemillan, 1902. 8°, 269.— 
Corinne’s Vow. By Mary T. Waggaman. New York: Benziger, 1902. 
8°, 144.—Sermons for the Sundays and Feasts of the Year. By the 
Venerable Curé of Ars. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1901. 8°, 
pp. 292+ 78.—The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass explained in sermons 
(a course of seven Lenten sermons, including a sermon on Good 
Friday) and eleven sermons on the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. J. 
Fuhlratt. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1901. 8°, pp. 36+ 47.— 
Short Sermons for Low Masses for all the Sundays and some feast 
days of the year. By F. Heffner, O.P. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, 1901. 8°, pp. 152.—First Religious Instructions for Little 
Ones with an appendix: Instructions on First Communion. By Rev. 
Albert Schaffler. New York: Joseph Wagner, 1901. 8°, pp. 34-+-208. 
—The Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev. A. Lesniére, 
Priest of the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament; translated by 
Mrs. Anne R. Bennet-Gladstone. New York: Benziger, 1902. 8°, 
pp. 288.—L’Evangile et le Temps Présent. Par M. L’Abbé Elie 
Perrin. Paris: Victor Retaux, 1901. Pp. 379. 





EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association of The 
Catholic University was held Tuesday, February 4, at the Hotel Ren- 
nert, Baltimore. The vice-president, Rev. William T. Russell, called 
the business meeting to order at 3:30 p.m. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read by the secretary, Rev. Maurice J. O’Connor, S8.T.L. 
The report of the secretary showed that during the past year there 
was a considerable increase in the number of members and that a 
gratifying interest was manifested on all sides in the progress of the 
Association. Letters of regret were received from Rev. Dr. Kerby, 
Rev. Dr. Lucas and Rev. Patrick Hayes. The report of the trea- 
surer, Rev. John W. Melody, showed a balance in the treasury of 
$153.93. The historian, Rev. Francis W. Maley, was unavoidably 
absent. There was much discussion concerning the place of the next 
meeting. At first there seemed to be an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of New York, but Rev. Fathers Leahy and O’Connor urged the 
claims of Boston so very earnestly that for a time it was doubtful 
which city would gain the day. When, finally, a vote was taken, it 
was found that New York was the choice of the members by a 
majority of two votes. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, of New York, president; Rev. Frank Duffy 
and Mr. Lawrence O. Murray, of New York, vice-presidents; Rev. 
William J. Higgins, of Philadelphia, secretary; Rev. Joseph Me- 
tinley, of Brooklyn, treasurer; Rev. Philip H. Sheridan, of Balti- 
more, historian; executive committee: Rev. Joseph F. Smith, of New 
York; Mr. Francis Brady, of Baltimore; Mr. C. E. Martin, of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va.; Mr. William Naulty, of Baltimore; Mr. Francis 
Guilfoile, of Waterbury, Conn. 

The chairman spoke of the necessity of revising the Constitution 
of the Association, and the Executive Committee was instructed to 
draw up a new Constitution and to propose the same at the next meet- 
ing. It was the sense of the meeting that it is yet impracticable to 
organize local branches of the Association. No attempt has been 
made in that direction and it was thought advisable to leave action on 
this matter to the initiative of the local Alumni; in the meantime to 
concentrate effort in favor of the general Association, and arouse 
deeper interest in its annual meeting. A committee, consisting of 
Rev. Dr. Kerby, Fathers Ryan and O’Connor, was appointed by the 
Chair to confer with the Administration of the University and see if 
notices of interest to the Alumni regarding work done in classes, 
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academies, public lectures, items of University life, and notes per- 
taining to the Alumni, ete., might not be collected and published in 
each number of the BuLLETIN. An interesting debate arose over the 
question of fixing a certain definite time for holding the annual meet- 
ing. It was thought by some of the members that the Association 
would be kept in closer touch with the University, if the meetings 
were held regularly in Washington at Commencement time. It was 
shown, on the other hand, that it would prove very difficult for the 
majority of the members to attend a meeting at that particular time. 
It was finally decided that for the convenience of the members the 
Executive Committee should be instructed to assign a suitable date 
some time between Christmas and the Lenten season. Likewise, that 
notices should be sent thirty days ahead of the meeting so as to 
afford all ample time to so dispose their engagements that they may 
be present. The secretary was instructed to send out reports, invita- 
tions, circulars, ete., to all graduates or former students of the Uni- 
versity who are eligible to membership in the Association, whether 
they have formally signified their intention to become members or not. 

A resolution of sympathy was unanimously voted to the President, 
Rev. Dr. Kerby, who was unable to be present, owing to the death 
of his sister. 

Sincere praise is due to the retiring officers for their efficient 
administration of the affairs of the Association during the past term. 
Nor can the members forget the successful efforts of the Baltimore 
Alumni to make the social features of the reunion charming and 
hospitable. An elaborate dinner was served under their supervision 
at 6 p.m. The decorations were tasteful and an excellent orchestra 
was provided. On all sides there was evidence of careful prepara- 
tion. There was the utmost manifestation of good feeling throughout 
the evening. 

Regrets were read from the Pro-Delegate, His Eminence Cardinal 
Martinelli, Most Rev. John Ireland, Most Rev. John J. Keane, Rt. 
Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, and from Professors Hyvernat, Shea, and 
Shanahan. 

The toasts were listened to with pleasure and evoked enthusiastic 
applause. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons was compelled to leave 
before the close of the banquet, but before going he delivered a brief 
address in which he complimented the University on its successful 
work and expressed his gratification at having so many priests from 
the Catholic University in his diocese. He hoped that the institu- 
tion would always bring him a like supply in the future. 

The first toast, ‘‘Our Holy Father,’’ was responded to by the 
Rector, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty. Other toasts were: ‘‘ Our 
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Country,’’ Clarence E. Martin, Esq.; ‘‘Our Alma Mater,’’ Rey, 
Maurice M. Hassett; ‘‘Our Hosts, the Baltimore Alumni,’’ Rey. 
Martin O’Donoghue. Those present at the dinner were: The Chan- 
cellor of the University, His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Conaty, Rector of the University; Very Rev. P. J. Gar- 
rigan, Vice-Rector; Revs. Charles F. Aiken, D.D., Catholic Univer- 
sity; Francis O. Duffy, Dunwoodie, N. Y.; William Courtney, New 
York; William Currie, Lemuel E. Norton, Lawrence Deering, Michael 
MeSorley, John E. Bradley, William J. Higgins, Philadelphia; John 
Crane, John Kenney, George V. Leahy, Maurice J. O’Connor and 
William Grant, Boston; Rev. John Burke and Mr. Clarke Waggaman, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Maurice M. Hassett, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. 
John A. Ryan, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. James J. Fitzpatrick, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Mr. Clarence E. Martin, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Rev. Cornelius 
J. Holland, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Joseph MeGinley, Brooklyn; Rev. 
John W. Melody, Chicago; and Revs. William Fletcher, D.D., Sidney 
S. Hurlbut, Henry J. Nagengast, Thomas McGuigan, Malachy Ying- 
ling, William T. Russell, Louis O’Donovan, John Graham, James 
Nolan, Lawrence McNamara, Lucian Johnston, Martin O’Donoghue, 
Philip Sheridan and Messrs. William Naulty and F. Brandy of 
Baltimore. 

The next meeting will be looked forward to with great interest 
as New York will undoubtedly attract a large attendance. Moreover, 
the Alumni of New York have assured the Association that no effort 
will be spared to make the meeting successful and pleasant. 

Rev. WiiuiAm J. HIaGIns, 
Secretary. 
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Gift of $50,000 from Mrs. Sarah Ferris Devlin.—By the will of the 
late Mrs. Sarah Ferris Devlin of Boston, the University receives the 
generous donation of $50,000. The following acount of her life 
is taken from the Boston Pilot and is inserted here as a perpetual 
souvenir of our distinguished benefactress. 

‘‘Sarah Ferris was born in Londonderry, Ireland, and at the age 
of twelve years came to Boston, where several of her brothers and 
sisters settled. She was married about fifteen years ago to Edward 
Devlin, a native of the same place and friend and lover of all her 
life. Mrs. Devlin had two brothers teachers in the Old Land, and 
was herself devotedly fond of study. She was proficient in German 
and French; was one of the first members of the Alliance Francaise 
of Boston, and a member also of the Alliance Francaise of Paris and 
Cambridge (Harvard University). Both before and after her mar- 
riage she had travelled extensively in the United States and Europe. 
But her life and her means were not devoted merely to study and 
personal enjoyment. She was a devout Catholic and a most charit- 
able woman. Every work of charity appealed to her generous 
heart, and her benefactions were liberal, but unostentatious. She 
had great pleasure in forwarding the interests of young literary 
people, artists, musicians, ete. Of a cheerful, sunshiny disposition, 
she made hosts of friends who now deplore her loss and have heart- 
felt sympathy for her bereaved husband who has been so devoted 
to her through her long months of invalidism. Besides her bereaved 
husband, a brother and two nieces mourn her death. Mrs. Devlin 
was a member and a generous friend of the John Boyle O’Reilly 
Reading Circle.’’ 

The University will always remember with pious gratitude this 
estimable lady; her munificent gift was made out of a long-cherished 
spontaneous and affectionate devotion to the cause of the highest 
attainable education for Catholic young men and women. Her 
place is marked on the catalogue of the principal benefactors of the 
Catholie University of America, whose aims every such great gift 
tends to confirm and perpetuate. 

On Saturday morning, March 15, a Solemn Mass of Requiem for 
the repose of the soul of Mrs. Sarah Ferris Devlin, was sung in the 
Caldwell Chapel by the Very Rev. Philip J. Garrigan, D.D., Vice- 


Rector, at which all the professors and students of the University 
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assisted. The Right Rev. Rector, Bishop Conaty, occupied his usual 
place in the sanctuary, and the bereaved husband of the deceased, Mr. 
Edward Devlin, made a special trip from Boston to be present at the 
ceremony. 


BR. LP. 


Other Gifts to the University. —Rrv. E. W. J. Linpesmiru of the 
Diocese of Cleveland has established two theological scholarships (of 
$5,000 each) for that diocese. 

Miss EvizaBetTH Kiernan, of Cincinnati, lately deceased, has left 
to the University $5,000 for a scholarship to be allotted to poor and 
deserving students of that city. The residue of her estate is also left 
to the University. 

Mr. Timotuy Riorpan, late of Baltimore, has left to the University 
the sum of $5,000. By the terms of his will the residue of his 
estate will revert to the University. 

Mr. ANDREW Douauerty, late of New York, bequeathed to the 
University the sum of $5,000. 

Mr. JonHN GALLAGHER, late of Chicago, bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity the sum of $1,000. 

Mr. Hamitton Lewis, of London (late of Boston), left to the 
University one third of his estate, valued at about $100,000. This 
becomes payable at the death of his wife. 

These donations and bequests have come to the University within 
this academic year. To all these benefactors the University ex- 
presses its gratitude for their signal acts of devotion and confidence. 
They will be always remembered among the original friends and well- 
wishers of this great Catholic enterprise. Even now, after the pass- 
ing of several centuries, the students of Oxford hear repeated daily, 
at their college tables, the names of their ancient benefactors. Those 
of the Catholic University of America may rightly look forward not 
only to a remembrance in the daily prayers of its students, but to the 
more solemn and efficacious mementoes of the Holy Saerifice of the 
Mass. May the day not be far distant when a suitable Church will 
arise on our grounds in which proper public monuments may be 
established, commemorative forever of the benefactors of the Uni- 
versity ! 


Public Lectures 1901-1902.—The winter and spring course of Pub- 
lie University lectures was opened on January 15, by Dr. William C. 
Robinson, Dean of the Faculty of Law. Dr. Maurice Francis Egan 
was scheduled to deliver the opening lecture, but owing to illness was 
prevented. Dr. Robinson kindly consented to fill his place, and chose 
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for his subject, ‘‘The Future of Society.’’ Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Atken lectured on February 15 on ‘‘ The Ancient Christian Monu- 
ment of Hsi-an-Fu’’; Dr Robinson lectured March 19, on ‘‘ The 
Value of the Study of Law as a Means of General Intellectual Cul- 
ture’’; April 16, Rev. Dr. John D. Maguire will speak on ‘‘ Livy as 
an Orator,’’ and May 21, Rev. Dr. Edward A. Pace will close the 
course with a lecture on ‘‘ The Education of Women in Greece and 
Rome.’’ The Assistant Secretary of State, Hon. David Payne Hill, 
was scheduled to lecture on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
but was prevented by the pressure of official duties. Hon. Henry B. 
F. Maefarland, Chairman of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, kindly took his place and delivered an appropriate 
discourse. 


The New Dominican House of Studies. —The latest evidence of in- 
terest in the University work is shown by the determination of the 
Dominican Fathers to establish their House of Studies near the 
Catholic University for the education of their own students. Four 
acres of land have been purchased on the Bunker Hill Road, directly 
opposite Keane Hall, and it is the intention of the Dominican Fathers 
to erect in the near future a seminary or house of studies. This 
means the abandonment of their seminary at Somerset, Ohio, and the 
establishment of a central novitiate at Washington. Among the 
reasons influencing this action is their belief that, by reason of the 
Catholic University, Washington is destined to become a Catholic 
intellectual center. 

The American Province of this Order was founded early in the 
last century. The Dominicans were pioneers of Catholicity in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. From the year 1818 until the present time their 
students for the priesthood have been educated at the seminary in 
Ohio. 

The new seminary will not be affiliated with the University since 
the constitutions of the Order of St. Dominic will not permit it. 
Its constitutions prescribe its own course of ecclesiastical studies, and 
its fame for scholarship since the foundation of the Order in the 
thirteenth century is well maintained in the American Province by 
a number of brilliant men of university training, who will be the 
teachers at the new seminary, and thus give to the Dominican stu- 
dents the training which the Order requires them to receive. While 
remaining independent of the University, the Dominicans locate 
beside it, in order that they may avail themselves of the opportunities 
for courses in special studies under the University professors not 
provided for by their own curriculum. 
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The Endowment of the University.—It was decided at the October 
meeting of the Board of Trustees to appoint a clergyman who should 
devote himself to the work of collecting funds for the University 
work. The gentleman selected is the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D., 
of New York, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes. Rev. 
Dr. MeMahon is most favorably known throughout the country, hay- 
ing been for several years past an assistant at the cathedral of New 
York until his recent promotion to the pastorate of Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church. He was prominent in the early development of the 
Catholic Summer School movement, and is recognized as an authority 
on library work, having been the principal agent in the establish- 
ment and development of the cathedral library. He has also given 
marked assistance to the Catholic teachers of New Yok by his work 
in pedagogy. Archbishop Corrigan has generously consented to 
allow Dr. MeMahon to devote much of his time to the endowment 
work of the University. Every effort will be made this year toward 
the completion of this work, and it is felt that the codperation of Dr. 
MeMahon will be of great assistance to the Rt. Rev. Rector and to 
the trustees. 


A Special Course in Gaelic.—The Right Rev. Rector has been able 
to make arrangements with Professor Frederick N. Robinson, the in- 
structor of Gaelic at Harvard, to give a course of twenty lectures at 
the University, from April 11 to April 22. In this course Dr. Rob- 
inson will deal with Old Irish Grammar, giving a practical outline 
of the subject, and start a class in the reading of texts. This partic- 
ular course is intended for those students who have already matri- 
culated in Gaelic and who are familiar with Modern Irish. It will 
be a purely technical course along university lines of study. 

The University remembers with gratitude Dr. Robinson’s popular 
lectures of last year, and is doubly indebted to him now for his 
willingness to come to the University during his Harvard Easter 
Recess, to which, through the courtesy of his University, he has been 
allowed to add three or four days, in order to give one full course of 
instruction in Gaelic. A public evening lecture of more popular 
interest will be given during this course, entitled ‘‘ Early Irish 
Lyrical Poetry.’’ 


Gift of Rare Books.— We are indebted to the generosity of Rev. 
Joseph M. Gleason, of San Francisco, a former student of The Cath- 
olie University, for the following interesting manuscripts and books, 
collected by him during a trip to the East Indies: 1. A Manuscript 
Syriac Missal, used by the Chaldean Christians of the Malabar Coast. 
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9. A Chaldean Ritual printed in Rome in 1775. The title is: 
Taksa kaldaya detheshmeshta deraze kaddishe akh ’yadha de ’itta 
demalabar, or, Chaldean Ritual for the administration of the Holy 
Sacraments according to the custom of the Malabar Church. 3. A 
Manuscript Syriac Breviary used on the Malabar Coast. 4. A short 
explanation of the law, the knowledge of which is necessary to all 
Christians. This is the first book printed in the Malabar charac- 
ter Malayalam by Fr. Paulino a San Bartolomeo, author of India 
Christiana, Rome, 1772. 5. A Malabar Manuscript in the Malayalam 
character containing the history of the Council of Diamper. The 
Manuscript bears the date A. D. 1829. 6. A Malayalam Prayer-Book, 
printed in the Romo Syrian Monastery of El-Thuruth, Cochin, under 
the native Carmelite Syrians, 1900. 


Rr. Rev. THomas Braven, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, has pre- 
sented the University Library with a splendid and costly publication 
of the Goerres Society, the ‘‘ New Collection of the Diaries, Acts, 
Letters and Tractates of the Council of Trent,’’ of which the first 
volume has just appeared. For this indispensable help to the stu- 
dents of Church History, Dogmatie and Moral Theology, and Canon 
Law, both professors and students are very grateful to the Bishop 
of Springfield. 

Rr. Rev. Camimtus P. Mags, D.D., Bishop of Covington, has do- 
nated several valuable books to the University Library. Bishop Maes 
has more than once shown a practical interest in the work of the 
Library, for which all the students and professors owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 

V. Rev. Dr. EpmMunp T. SHANAHAN delivered a lecture, Friday 
February 21, on ‘‘ The Schoolmen and ‘Aristotle’’ before the Bryn 
Mawr Philosophical Association of Bryn Mawr College. The lecture 
embodied an exposition of the Scholastic movement in its genesis, 
Greek, Latin and Arabic sources, and contrasted the respective atti- 
tudes toward Aristotle assumed by the Mystics, St. Thomas, and 
Siger of Brabant. 

Dr. CHARLES P. NEILL gave a lecture, January 10, before the stu- 
dents and faculty of Dunwoodie Seminary, New York, on the impor- 
tance of the study of Economics to the students of Ethies. Dr. 
Neill also attended the meeting of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, held in Chicago, February 25, 26 and 27, as delegate from 
this University. 


Meeting of the Special Committee of the Board of Trustees.— At the 
last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University, a committee 
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of three was appointed, Bishop Spalding, Archbishop Keane and 
Bishop Maes, for the purpose of inquiring into the academic and 
financial conditions of the University, in order to report to a special 
meeting of the Trustees in April such recommendations as might be 
deemed advisable for the general development of the University. The 
Committee met at Caldwell Hall, February 7, and held daily sessions 
until February 14. Enquiry was made into all the different schools 
and departments of the University, and the Committee was pleased 
with all that it saw and heard. It is hoped that much good will result 
from this visit of the Committee, and that its recommendations to the 
Board will lead to the strengthening of the University in many of its 
important departments. Everybody at the University was delighted 
to see this manifestation of deep interest on the part of the Trustees, 
whose Committee gave so much valuable time to the consideration of 
every department. 





